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You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 


beautiful voices on the Victor. But can you P 


In the opera-house corridor scene in “‘The Pit” at Ye Liberty 
Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by 
Caruso, Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted 
audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

At Rector’s, the noted Chicago restaurant, when some of the grand- 
opera stars sang, with piano accompaniment, the diners listened with 
rapt attention and craned their necks to get a glimpse of the singers. 
But it was a Victor. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great 
pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people rushed from 
all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
listening to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $100. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., vu. s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. ' 


_ To preserve your Victor Records and get best results, use only Victor Needles 





New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. Go and hear them, 4 
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The March of Events 


conservative mood. It is hot mid- 
summer, the midsummer after a 
panic and of a Presidential year —a good time 
‘to cultivate a calm spirit, and to make sure that 
one’s judgments are sound and well-balanced. 
In business, this much is sure — that the 
agricultural and industrial foundations of 
our prosperity are set true. Further than that, 
every man may guess for himself. Since the 
summer began there have been encouraging 
renewals of industrial activity,-such as the 
resumption of full-time work at factories that 
had been half-closed, and the starting up of 
others that had been shut. There are fewer 
idle men than there were three or four months 
ago; and the season of the harvest is come. 
But those who look back before they look for- 
ward are likely to guess that the old full tide of 
prosperity will not rise suddenly. When did it 
ever rise quickly after a severe panic? It may 
linger somewhat longer, too, because of the 
political campaign. 

With the fundamental soundness of business 
conditions assured, in spite of a lingering 
hesitancy in action, those men whose affairs 
are well managed may get a summer of rest; 
they need not have uneasiness even if they 
do not find normal profits; and such a 
period is a good time to lay careful plans. 


/ | NHE influences of the time make for the 





A DULL CAMPAIGN AND ITS OUTLOOK 


_ are good conditions for a Presi- 
dential election. Men are neither so 
much discouraged as to become reckless nor 
so confident as to be indifferent. They are 


not going to run after wild theories of politics 
or of economics. Stability, safeness, calmness 
— these are the qualities now foremost in the 
public thought. The outlook is for a very quiet, 
and even dull, campaign; for, more than in any 
recent Presidential contest, every ‘‘issue’’ shad 
been threshed out beforehand. There “is 
nothing new to consider, and nothing, new or 
old, to become greatly excited about. Par- 
tisanship has become so weak that the old 
political battle-cries fall languidly. The cam- 
paign orators will find it a hard task to pump 
up a strong flow of cloquence. 

The personalities of the candidates count for 
much more than the parties. Of course, the 
full normal Republican vote will be cast 
for Mr. Taft. He will repel no section of his 
party, for there are no Republican factions of 
any account that will oppose him. 

But so much cannot be said of Mr. Bryan, 
for his party is much demoralized. While, 
of course, again as always, the great mass of 
Democrats will vote for the Democratic nomi- 
nee, and he will poll a large vote (and the 
Democrats will’ almost surely gain members 
of the House of Representatives), there are 
strong factions in the party. Many Cleveland 
Democrats — sound-money men — will vote for 
Mr. Taft; and many more will not vote 
at all. The business world does not trust Mr. 
Bryan’s judgment as it trusts Mr. Taft’s; 
and, when partisanship is weak, this financiai 
and commercial distrust will cost the Demo- 
cratic Presidential ticket many votes. For this 
reason and for others there seems no doubt 
—if a prophecy may be ventured — of Mr, 
Taft’s election. 
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- BRYAN, IN ACTION 





MR. BRYAN, WHEN NOMINATED IN 1896 


THESE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW THE CHANGE IN APPEARANCE THAT TWELVE 
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MR. BRYAN TO-DAY, TWELVE YEARS AFTER HIS FIRST NOMINATION 


YEARS OF CAMPAIGNING AND YFLECTURING HAVE MADE IN MR. BRYAN 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, WHEN HE ENTERED OFFICE IN 1901 


IT IS IN ESTING TO OBSERVE HOW LITTLE MARK THE 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, AFTER SEVEN YEARS IN OFFICE 


CARES OF OFFICE HAVE MADE UPON MR. ROOSEVELT 
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HADLEY OF YALE MR. MORGAN EX-JUDGE HOWLAND OF NEW YORK 
MR. J. PIERREPONT MORGAN IN HIS ACADEMIC ROBES 


DOCTOR OF LAWS WITH 
THE PANIC LAST YEAR 


PRESIDENT 


WHOM YALE UNIVERSITY CONFERRED THE DEGREE OF 
TO HIS LEADERSHIP IN STEMMING 
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ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
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MR. LUKE E. WRIGHT, OF TENNESSEE, THE NEW SECRETARY OF WAR 


FORMERLY GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINES AND AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 
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W. CAMERON FORBES, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


SINCE 1904 A MEMBER OF THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION AND LATELY APPOINTED VICE-GOVERNOR 
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THE AEROPLANE “ JUNE BUG” IN FLIGHT AT HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y., JULY 4ru. 


THE MACHINE FLEW IN A CIRCLE FOR A MILE 









MR. G. H. CURTISS AT THE WHEEL OF THE “ JUNE BUG ” 


HIS FOURTH OF JULY PERFORMANCE WAS THE FIRST LONG 
. PUBLIC FLIGHT IN AN AEROPLANE IN THE UNITED STATES 
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THE “JUNE BUG” ON THE ROAD BEFORE THE ‘TRIAL 


THE AEROPLANE DURING THE TRIAL 


MR. CURTISS, THE BUILDER, IS A MEMBER OF THE AFRIAL EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION AT 
HAMMONDSPORT, WHICH IS UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF DR, ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 























THE DIRIGIBLE BALLOON OF COUNT ZEPPELIN, ON LAKE CONSTANCE 


WHICH ON JULY IST SAILED FOR TWELVE HOURS OVER THE MOUNTAINS, VALLEYS, AND LAKES OF 
THE SWISS"-GERMAN FRONTIER, CARRYING A CREW OF A DOZEN MEN AND TWELVE PASSENGERS 
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MR. BRYAN’S POWER 


MEN NOW, RATHER THAN PARTIES 


E HAVE in fact come to a very peculiar 
condition of political parties, such a 
condition as men now living have not before 
seen. Consider their recent history, from 
an independent point of view. 

The Democratic party under Mr. Cleveland 
won two victories—and they were moral 
victories — because it fought against industrial 
and political privileges. 
governmental favor in his business — that was 
the meaning of the Cleveland campaigns, and 
it squared with the historic doctrines of the 
party. But the radical faction of the party 
got control of it —the advocates of unsound 
currency. 

Many of the leaders of the Republican party 
were tarred with the same stick; and their party 
stood also for special privileges, as the 
Democratic party did not. 

At this juncture, the question which party 
should win for a long period became, in a 
peculiar way, a question of leadership. Then 
the McKinley-Bryan campaign came on. If 
Mr. Bryan could have held his party intact, 
that is, if his theories of currency had not driven 
many Democrats away from him, he would 
probably have defeated Mr. McKinley. He 
stood a good chance of defeating Mr. McKinley 
as it was, if it had not been for the effective prac- 
tical management of the Republican campaign 
by Mr. Hanna. He not only managed the 
campaign as a great captain manages an army 
and as a great financier manages a corporation 
and as a strong promoter carries a big enter- 
prise to success (he begged and he “‘bled”’ the 
beneficiaries of governmental favor) ; but he did 
more than this practical, managerial task. He 
turned the Republican party definitely to the 
policy of a sound currency; for Mr. McKinley 
himself had once been of uncertain mind. 
But now the old wavering disappeared. 

Thus the committal of the Republican party 
to sound finance, at the same time that Mr. 
Bryan committed the Democrats to his un- 
sound theory, gave the Republicans a clear 
lead — the same kind of a moral lead that Mr. 
Cleveland had given to the Democrats; and 
this in spite of the Republican attitude on the 
tariff. 

And the leadership of the two parties con- 
tinued to emphasize this divergence. Mr. 
McKinley grew in the Presidential office, as, 
perhaps, no other man ever did. The strong 
traits of his character won not only his own 


* opponents. 


No man has a right to’ 


AND PUBLIC SERVICE IOS15 
partisans but an increasing number of his old 
He developed high qualities of 
leadership himself, and the people had come 
to regard him affectionately even before his 
death gave him a permanent place in universal 
esteem. 

In the’ meantime, the war with Spain 
strengthened the party in power; and Mr. 
Bryan made another blunder in trying to create. 
an “issue of “anti-imperialism.”’ During all 
these years, too, no other Democratic leader 
appeared. Judge Parker showed no qualities 
of. leadership. But the death of President 
McKinley put into the White House one of 
the strongest personalities that ever wielded the 
power of the great office. During these seven 
years of his multifarious activities, party lines 
have become dimmer than ever. An intelligent 
foreign observer—the London Times — 
lately declared that Mr. Roosevelt’s greatest 
triumph has been the practical obliteration of 
our parties. That is an overstatement, but 
the kernel of it is true. 

Thus the Republican party has had the good 
fortune, since its last defeat by Mr. Cleveland, 
to get rid of the taint of unsound money, and 
to have the leadership of these very remarkable 
and very ‘diverse men — Hanna, McKinley, 
Roosevelt, and Taft. But during the same 
period the Democratic party has had only Mr. 
Bryan; and, many “issues” as he has put 
forward, he has kept in line only those who are 
“infatuated with the visage of defeat.” That 
has been hard fortune for his party. 

This, therefore, is an unusual chapter in 
party history; for it is a chapter of personalities 
rather than of party principles — or, more 
accurately, of principles as they have been 
embodied in men rather than in platforms. 
And this is the reason why most men this year 
will vote for Bryan or for Taft rather than as 
Democrats or as Republicans. 


MR. BRYAN’S POWER AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


ET any student of contemporary events 

or of party history who should conclude 

that Mr. Bryan has been an unsuccessful leader 
and nothing more would fall into a serious 
error. He has been a misfortune to the 
Democratic party, but he has not been a mis- 
fortune to the country.. He has been the 
champion of the unthoughtful and the 
economically muddled, but he has been the 
champion also of the neglected and forgotten 
classes and of the victims of ‘special privilege. 
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It is hard for these classes to find a voice in 
times of prosperity. But we have these classes 
even in such times. It is his sympathy for 
the unsuccessful man — whether failure be 
his fault or his misfortune, or the fault of 
society or of government — that has won him 
so strong and so strange a following; for it is a 
following that long ago ceased to be political 
and became personal. Millions of men regard 
him with admiration and affection; and their 
loyalty to him is the same whether he favor 
free silver or the government ownership of 
railroads, or whatever he favor. It has nothing 
to do with public policies. He may take up or 
he may discard any political or economic 
doctrine that he will (and he has already had 
a large experience in this way), and his follow- 
ing and his influence over them is in no way 
affected. 

Men who believe in him believe that he stands 
for the common man — the commonest kind of 
man — for the forgotten, for the unprivileged; 
and that, somehow, he would help, if he should 
become President, to make their lot better. 
If he were a candidate for a bishopric, they 
would believe the same thing. For he is a 
preacher, the most popular preacher of our 
time. He is a voice for those who speak 
ineffectively for themselves. Thus he has 
caused the Republican party to do many things 
that, but for fear of him or of worse, it would 
not have done; and some of.them have been 
exceedingly good things. He has had much 
to do with keeping its arrogance of power 
within bounds. 

And Mr. Bryan during these later years has 
had to contend against not political managers 
only but as good popular preachers as he him- 
self is. President McKinley was such a man. 
His sermons from the stump and in public 
documents were most effective. And an even 
greater and louder preacher has since then 
arisen against him. If Mr. Bryan had had the 
public pulpit alone these twelve years, he might 
have preached his way into the White House. 
But the people have had a chance to divide into 
two congregations and each has had the stirring 
and the consoling effects of much moral 
exhortation. 

During a year when we are expressing our- 
selves oftenest in political phraseology, it is 
easy to forget the power that straight, vigorous 
preaching has. The American public was 
reared on it from the beginning. For genera- 
tion after generation the preacher was the 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


great man in our life; and, if the pulpit seem 
to-day to have fewer commanding men than 
it once had, it has more men of a fair 
degree of power, and the masses are as much 
swayed by the exhorter, perhaps, as the masses 
ever were. It makes little practical difference 
whether he preach from a pulpit or from the 
White House or from the prairies of Nebraska; 
for preaching is preaching, and the masses, 
even if they seem careless of the pulpit, 
are yet mightily swayed by vigorous moral 
exhortation. 


CAN MR. TAFT BREAK THE SOLID SOUTH? 


:* SO happened that the first speech 
which may fairly be called a campaign 
speech made by Mr. Taft was a few sentences 
spoken from the platform of a car to a crowd 
at a Virginian railroad station; and he told 
his hearers that, if they could break the solid 
South, they would do a great good to the 
nation. 

Very true; and more than that — there is 
a fighting chance that Tennessee or North 
Carolina may be carried by Mr. Taft —a 
fighting chance rather than a_ probability 
perhaps, but surely a chance good enough to 
warrant a stiff fight. The old reasons for 
Democratic solidity no longer exist. There 
is no longer danger of “Negro supremacy”’; 
there is no longer danger of a force bill; there 
is no “danger” of any sort in voting for Mr. 
Taft against Mr. Bryan. The only party 
difference in doctrine is the difference on the 
tariff; and that is at present a theoretical 
rather than a practical difference, because Mr. 
Taft is in favor of some reductions and a 
Democratic President could not cause very 
sweeping reductions until an income-tax could 
be framed that should stand the test of the 
Supreme Court. Meantime, there are more 
pressing reasons why many business men in the 
South prefer Mr. Taft to Mr. Bryan, the 
foremost of which is their lack of confidence 
in Mr. Bryan’s judgment. At some time he 
has done violence in his declarations of pur- 
pose to very nearly every sound business and 
financial principle; and the business men of 
the South are now by far more influential 
than they have before been since the Civil 
War. They have built and are building the 
new prosperity of that part of the Union; they 
are closely allied in interests and in thought 
with financial and commercial men in other 
parts of the country; and they have broader 
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views of affairs and of financial and political 
policies than the politicians have. 

The upland part of the South was a strong- 
hold of the Whig party, and the Republicanism 
of Mr. Taft is closely akin to the old Whig 
party. There would, therefore, be no violent 
change for the men of this generation to go 
back to the political faith of their fathers. 

Most of all, the more liberal men of these 
states are very tired of being counted as 
sheep by their political leaders. Many of them 
showed, by voting for Palmer and Buckner, 
that they distrusted Mr. Bryan. They have 
surely not recanted. Many of them protested 
against his second nomination and even more 
earnestly against his third nomination; and 
their protests were unheeded. They were 
regarded by the political managers as of no 
account — were practically suppressed. 

These forces that make against a continua- 
tion of Southern solidity would at the last 
Presidential election have carried some of 
these Southern states for Mr. Roosevelt if 
his party had had even a decent pretense 
of respectable management in the South; 
for in most of these states the Republican 
managers have been merely disgraceful office- 
brokers, and even Mr. Roosevelt, with his 
wish to break the solid South and with his 
popularity among the Southern people, did 
not succeed in changing the character of 
these organizations. If men of standing and 
of energy take the party in hand in such states 
as North Carolina and Tennessee, they can 
be carried against a Bryanized Democratic 
party in 1912, if not this year. 

And such a breach in the South would be 
the best possible thing for the Democratic 
party. It would force it to develop leaders of 
a new and more vigorous kind. In fact, a very 
large number of the Southern Democratic 
leaders and newspapers were opposed to Mr. 
Bryan’s nomination. Most of them will sup- 
port him for reasons of party regularity; but 
the support of some of the strongest of them 
will be only perfunctory. 


A SOUTHERN SECRETARY OF WAR 


HE appointment of Mr. Luke E. Wright, 

of Tennessee, to succeed Mr. Taft as 
Secretary of War has a double political mean- 
ing — it indicates Mr. Roosevelt’s encouraging 
attitude toward liberal political views in the 
South, and nodoubt it hints with equal plainness 
of Mr. Taft’s attitude. If fit men in the South- 


TWO POLITICAL PROMISES 
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ern States by their services and by their 
liberality of opinion put themselves in the 
way of recognition and influence, recognition 
and influence and opportunities for wide public 
uesfulness will come to them. 

Mr. Wright comes of Southern stock; his 
father sat on the supreme bench of Tennessee; 
and as a boy he entered the Confederate army 
and distinguished himself as a soldier. The 
story is told that when word was brought to 
him during the battle of Stone River that his 
brother had been killed, he ordered the mes- 
senger to carry his body tothe rear, and did not 
turn back himself. After the war he became 
a lawyer in Memphis; then prosecuting attorney 
of the county (‘‘attorney-general’’ of the county, 
they call it in Tennessee); and his official life 
gave him frequent occasion to show his courage. 
Once he prevented a lynching by vigorous 
speech. 

In 1896, having all his life been a Democrat, 
he supported Palmer and Buckner. Four 
years later he was appointed by President 
McKinley as a member of the Philippine 
Commission. In this service he rose by 
successive promotions to be Governor- 
General of the Philippines, succeeding Mr. 
Taft; and two years ago he became our 
first Ambassador to Japan. After a year’s 
service he returned to Memphis and again 
took up the law. 

The disadvantage of the political solidity 
of the South is that it prevents many of its 
able men —men like Mr. Wright — from 
seeing national problems and from becoming 
interested in large policies. His experience in 
the Philippines gave him a larger outlook on 
national tasks and opportunities than men can 
have under cover of a “solid” party provin- 
cialism. The mere partisan difference between 
a Republican and a Democrat sinks into 
insignificance in the presence of such a wider 
experience and wider vision. 


TWO POLITICAL PROMISES 


N NOVEMBER 7, 1900, just after Mr. 

Bryan’s defeat the second time by Mr. 

McKinley, he sent the following telegram to 
Mr. J. F. Merrill, of Kansas City: 


“Thank you for your telegram of condolence. 
The defeat was a severe one; you all did nobly. 
I cannot conscientiously ask the party to consider 
me again for the Presidency. I led them to defeat 
four years ago and that ought to be enough for 
any one man.” 
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Yet four years later — at St. Louis in 1904 — 
he was present at the National Democratic 
convention, not perhaps ‘openly seeking the 
nomination but surely embarrassing the con- 
vention in its effort to select a strong sound- 
money candidate, and willing (if it should so 
turn out) to run again; and, since that time, he 
openly sought a third nomination continuously 
till the convention met. 

On the night of Mr. Roosevelt’s election to 
the Presidency he gave out this statement to the 
public: 

“On the fourth of March next I shall have served 
three and one-half years, and this three and one- 
half years constitutes my first term. The wise 
custom whic’ limits the President to two terms 
regards the substance and not the form. Under no 
circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept 
another nomination.” 


There is a technical difference between the 
two statements. One was made directly only 
to an individual, and the other was made, as 
it were, directly to the whole people. But 
this is a technical rather than a real differ- 
ence, And there is a very real difference be- 
tween the ways in which these two men kept 

‘these voluntary promises. 


A PERSONALLY CLEAN CAMPAIGN 


T IS a matter of congratulation that the 
campaign will be a campaign not only 
of decency but of dignity. The personal 
character of the candidates puts it on that 
level, and their bearing will keep it so. This 
may be called a negative virtue, but it is a 
very real one. It is of inestimable value that 
ne campaign orator or newspaper can have an 
excuse to indulge in scandal or in personal 
abuse. 

More than this can be said. Both candi- 
dates deport themselves as simple American 
gentlemen. There is no pomp or affectation, 
no display of wealth (for neither is a rich man), 
no personal provocation to a division of the 
people into social classes. In these ways the 
campaign has begun and will end as befits 
us—a personally clean contest of good 
feeling. 


DO CONVENTIONS REFLECT PUBLIC OPINION ? 


HE national political conventions take 

on more and more the character of 

great howling shows, with prearranged hours 
of applause, with armies of marching men 
carrying banners and pictorial devices, with 





especial yells and songs written for the 
occasion, with elaborate demonstrations in 
favor of candidates, and with an ever-increas- 
ing number of novel devices to create a public 
furor. 

Yet, in spite of these things, the conventions, 
unwieldy mobs as they are, continue to act 
pretty accurately as the managers of the parties 
direct. There is no doubt that both at Denver 
and at Chicago the men were nominated for 
the Presidency whom the managers of each 
party preferred; and all the diversions of 
those who wished to produce different results 
had no effect. And there is no reason, in either 
of these cases, to suppose that the public 
opinion of the parties desired different candi- 
dates. If it did, it made no such desire 
known. The managers seem to have had (as 
nearly as they ever have) the masses of their 
parties behind them, or in good control. 

If the nominations for the vice-Presidency 
were made by trades and for other reasons 
than the highest fitness to succeed to the 
Presidency, this may be laid at the door of 
public sentiment; for the public sentiment 
of neither party took the trouble, before the 
conventions met, even seriously to discuss 
men for this post. 

After all, huge and noisy and apparently 
lawless as these great conventions have become, 
they yet seem to be as good a rough expression 
of the public will of each party as the parties 
have ever had. or can hope to have. Both 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan were demanded or 
accepted by their parties months before the 
conventions met, and there was at no time 
any serious probability that any other result 
would be reached. 


THE PASSING OF A GREAT PERSONALITY 


R. CLEVELAND, while Mayor of 
Buffalo, declaring with invincible 
directness that men who would not pilfer 
private money had no hesitation in misappro- 
priating public funds, and thereby setting a 
high standard for municipal government; 
Mr. Cleveland, as Governor of New York, 
provoking the despair of political workers 
because, as one of them declared in a famous 
phrase: “What can you do with such a man? 
he wants nothing”; then Mr. Cleveland as 
President sending a radical tariff reform mes- 
sage against the advice of all the political 
managers; insisting on civil-service reform 
against the hungry cry of his party; maintaining 
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the credit of the Government by vetoing bad 
money measures and by the purchase of gold 
from a syndicate organized by Mr. Morgan, 
whereby he incurred the savage criticism of all 
greenbackers and unsound-money men of 
whatever feather and forfeited the loyalty of 
his own party; again vetoing hundreds and 
hundreds of private pension bills because a 
little bill that is bad is as bad as a bad big bill; 
again suffering and even provoking defeat 
rather than make compromise on tariff reform 
or on sound currency; then receiving a third 
nomination not because he sought it but 
because he had shown these qualities of courage 
and stability of conviction; again giving the 
Monroe doctrine a new lease of life — keeping 
it vital — by a courageous reminder to Great 
Britain in the Venezuelan dispute, which Great 
Britain took; at last going out of office amid 
the ungrateful denunciation of his own party, 
then swept off its feet by the craze for unsound 
money, and settling down in a quiet academic 
town to await, with dignity and serenity, the 
just judgment of the people — a just judgment 
that came in full measure even before his death. 

It was a full, well-rounded career—the career 
of one of the strongest personalities in modern 
political life and of one of the three or four 
of our really great Presidents, of a man of 
unwavering convictions and of the stanchest 
courage. ‘That is the kind of man that reflects 
glory on American life, and whose memory all 
sturdy Americans honor and revere, irrespective 
to party or creed. 


“UNCLE REMUS,” AS AN IMMORTAL 


T IS an interesting fact to recall, now that 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris is dead, that 
the popularity of ‘‘Uncle Remus” greatly 
surprised him, and that he never quite under- 
stood it. The stories were familiar to all 
Southern people; some of them had been 
written down before Mr. Harris was born; 
some of them, indeed, appear in almost all 
languages and are but part of the general folk- 
lore of many races; and pretentious and self- 
conscious literary use of some of them had been 
made and is yet now and then made. Why, then, 
when he did nothing more than transcribe 
them for the Atlanta Constitution, writing them 
down as a part of the day’s routine newspaper 
work, did they begin to travel around the world, 
and when put in book form become a sort of 
classic ? 
Mr. Harris had only this right to them — the 
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right that genius has to anything that it seizes 
on and makes a joy forever. In this case it 
was the divine right of a perfect self-restraint. 
Perhaps there is no more difficult task in litera- 
ture than to tell a simple story simply. That 
he did, and he did it with such high art that he 
was unconscious of any art at all. 

Modest — even painfully shy — of homely 
looks and ways and speech, as sincere a soul as 
ever lived, a man of high, humble thought, 
of clear literary judgments, home-keeping, 
given to brooding but full of humor, loving 
the soil and all that grew out of it and all that 
lived on it, when he prematurely passed there 
went from us one of the few men whose skill 
in speech was fundamental and whose “mere 
transcription” of the folk-lore of the Negroes 
will give delight as long as American childhood 
is genuine. ‘“‘Uncle Remus” is as_ sure 
of immortality as any creation of our literature. 


THE SOLVING OF AERIAL NAVIGATION 


HE problem of aérial navigation is solved. 

The practical airship that may be used 

by anybody for pleasure or for commercial 
purposes has not yet come; but we may have 
it sooner than you imagine. We are, perhaps, 


no further from it than we were from the’ 


general use of steamboats when Fulton made 
his first demonstration or than we were from 
the general use of the bicycle when the first 
high-wheel machine was used. 

Already airships are sufficiently practical 
to be of use in war; and, if a war should break 
out, the belligerent Governments would use 
them instantly. For war use the dirigible 
balloon would come at once into service. 

The German dirigible war balloon, upon 
which Count Zeppelin has been at work, on 
July rst sailed for twelve hours over the 
forests, valleys, and lakes of the German-Swiss 
frontier, carrying a crew of a dozen men and 
twelve passengers. It headed directly against 
winds, withstood sudden gusts, and flew at 
the speed of an express train in running with 
them. This particular airship became at 
once a subject of serious consideration by the 
statesmen of all Europe. This was a public 
demonstration; and private experiments are 
all the while carried on by other Governments. 

In the United States, the principal work in 
aéronautics is with aéroplanes. The Aérial 
Experiment Association is helping to develop 
the aéroplane by open work of experimentation 
at Hammondsport, N. Y., under the leadership 
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of that veteran inventor and enthusiast, Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell. The little town 
has become a sort of institution. It has become 
a centre for airship development and construc- 
tion whither inventors of flying machines and 
students of the fascinating new science go. 
The Experiment Association, founded and 
financed by Mrs. Bell, studies and tries new 
ideas in the construction of flying machines 
of all kinds. The aéroplane June Bug, 
which Mr. G. H. Curtiss of the Association 
designed, flew a mile on July 4th, the first 
long public flight of an aéroplane in America. 
Although this aéroplane is probably not to be 
classed with the finished machines that the 
Wright brothers and Mr. A. M. Herring will 
presently have at Fort Myer, Va., at the tests 
for the Government, Mr. Curtiss was able 
to make a complete circle with it, and failed 
to make a second turn only because he had not 
yet learned to judge the exact angle at which 
to tip the machine. Mr. Curtiss improved 
so much upon a quarter-mile straight flight 
made two weeks before that his success 
probably proves that aéroplanes may soon be 
manufactured upon which flights near the 
ground will be safe and easy for persons of 
ordinary skill. Under a forfeit of a consider- 
able sum of money, the Wright brothers and 
Mr. Herring must deliver to the Government 
aéroplanes that at the Fort Myer test can fly 
for an hour with two men and a gasoline 
supply for 125 miles, making for a given 
distance a speed of forty miles an hour. 


FRUGAL TOWNSMEN AND SPENDING FARMERS 


i IS quite impossible to measure the saving 

of a great people when that people begins 
to economize. But perhaps no other single 
item available is more suggestive of the frugality 
of the last half-year than the shrinkage of about 
$10,000,000 in the Government’s receipts 
from customs and internal revenues. Out of 
four dollars received in May, 1907, from 
customs receipts, the Government lost more 
than a dollar in May, 1908. The big shrink- 
age was in luxuries. ‘The French dressmakers, 
the Italian wine merchants, the continental 
jewelers sold us less of their wares. The 
American consumer cut down his expenses by 
cutting out the foreign goods that cost, perhaps, 
a fourth more than the corresponding domestic 
product. 

How much of such reductions was forced by 
the fall of incomes and of salaries and the 
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shutting down of great industries no one may 
measure; but it is plain that the spirit of 
economy has gone much farther than the actual 
loss of income. The summer resorts give 
similar evidence. Along one very popular 
lake, the cheaper and middle-priced hotels 
and boarding-houses this summer are doing 
a better business than usual, but the high-priced 
hotels, at which one had to engage rooms 
months ahead in 1906 and 1907, have lost 
patronage. It is a fair inference that many 
persons who used to go to these are this year 
taking quarters not perhaps less comfortable 
but less luxurious. 

But there are some interesting exceptions to 
the general rule of greater economy in spending 
and living. For instance, a large piano dealer 
declares that he is selling fewer pianos to the 
rich than he sold Jast year, but that the farmers 
are buying nearly twice as many as they bought 
in 1907. The centre of this business is swing- 
ing away from the cities and into the rural 
communities. The farmer had good crops 
last year; he sold them at the best prices on 
record; and he seems likely to have the same 
experience this year. If he can afford to buy 
a piano, nobody begrudges him. Not only does 
he deserve it, but he lays the foundation for the 
prosperity of other classes of workers as well. 


A DAZZLING FUTURE FOR THE FARMER 


ND an even greater opportunity awaits 

the American farmer. Mr. Hays, the 
Assistant-Secretary of Agriculture, reminds us 
in his article in this magazine on “The Ameri- 
can Farmer Feeding the World,” that a 
shortage in the wheat crop of our Western 
States may cause hunger on the Ganges or 
the Yangtsekiang. Still, the American farmer’s 
first duty is to feed the American people. 
While his surplus which is sold abroad is 
enormously large when measured in dollars, 
it is very small when compared with the 
quantities consumed within the United States. 
We consume seven-eighths of all that the 
farmer produces. With the increase of popu- 
lation our farms must produce a great deal 
more —how much more few men _ have 


realized. Mr. James J. Hill has made the 
following estimate of our future population: 
in 1910, 95 millions; in 1920, 117 millions; 
in 1930, 142 millions; in 1940, 170 millions; 
in 1950, 200 millions. All these must be fed 
from the farm. And this hints of the farmers’ 
great future. 
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The Department of Agriculture finds that 
our yearly consumption of agricultural products 
is, broadly speaking, $60. per capita at the 
present time. On this basis, using Mr. Hill’s 
estimates of the population, the value of farm 
products needed for home consumption will 
be about as follows: In 1920, 7 billions of 
dollars: in 1930, 84 billions, in 1940, 10 
billions, in 1950, 12 billions. 

The farmer will have the task of raising 
twelve billions of dollars’ worth of agricultural 
products for our own use in 1950, and something 
over for the hungry multitudes in less produc- 
tive parts of the world. The Department of 
Agriculture outlines the way in which this 
may be brought about: 

(1) We must add two-thirds to our farm 
acreage. In 1900 we had about 840 million 
acres in farms, of which 415 million acres 
were productive and 425 million unimproved. 
The year 1950 will probably demand an im- 
proved acreage of 70o million acres. 

(2) We must also add two-thirds to our 
product per acre — that is, we must increase 
the average from $11 to $20 per acre. This 
is, perhaps, the more serious problem. The 
Department proposes to solve it by teaching 
the farmer to farm. 


To what extent the farmer’s profit will 


increase, one economist may guess as well as 
another. But,as the demand made on every 
acre becomes severer, better culture will be 
likely to bring larger and larger net profits. 
It may be that, in the future, farming will be- 
come the most profitable of the industries. 


HOW THRIFT GETS THE BETTER OF BAD TIMES 


HILE business is yet below the normal 
and the wages or the work of many 
workers is cut, it is a pleasure to record that 
every savings bank in New York City but one 
has set its annual interest rate for the current 
six months at 4 percent. In many cases that is 
an advance of one half of 1 per cent. over the 
rate in the previous six months; and in general 
it is an advance over the rates of two years ago, 
when most of the banks paid their depositors 
3 or 34 per cent. 

Thus the thrifty, whether they have little or 
much, gain by the disaster of the many. The 
chief reason for raising the savings-banks’ 
interest rates is the low prices of high-class 
bonds. The high interest-rate on mortgages 
has made it possible for these very conservative 
savings banks to get larger returns from their 
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money by lending it on mortgages than by 
buying bonds; and the depositors share in that 
prosperity. 

There is no financial institution in our land 
that deserves more praise and support than the 
savings bank, under strict regulation and good 
management. It is pleasant now to recall that 
Mr. Cleveland, while he was Governor of New 
York, earned the gratitude of the people of the 
state by his veto of a measure that might have 
weakened the safeguards of these banks. The 
principle upon which he based his veto has 
become a fixed policy, in law and in practice — 
that the savings of this people shall be sacred. 


A POSSIBLE GREAT RAILROAD LABOR WAR 


. ew great railroads have reduced 
their dividends, thereby cutting off 
part of the revenue of the stockholders, 
Among them are such standard roads as the 
Pennsylvania, the New York Central, the 
Norfolk & Western, and the Atchison, Topeka, 
& Santa Fé. The dividends that some of them 
formerly paid ought never to have been so high, 
and the reductions are simply corrections of 
error. But in every case the reduction was 
caused by loss of revenues. 

Meantime, railroad labor has continued to 
receive practically its former wages. It has 
been possible for the railroads to lay off a 
great many men in the yards, and even in the 
shops, and this,. too, without provoking a 
labor war. But the intention to cut the wages 
of organized railroad labor in the spring was 
abandoned, partly because the railroads did 
not wish — and did not dare — to bring about 
a conflict, and partly because they knew that 
they would be opposed not merely by organized 
labor but also by the politicians in this election 

ear. 

: The laborer and the investor are theoretic- 
ally partners in the railroad business. They 
are supposed to share alike in the profits of 
good times, and in the losses of bad times. 
From the beginning of the good times, the labor 
cry was for an equal share in the profits, and 
labor carried its point. Wages moved up 
steadily. In some cases the stockholder 
received a larger increase than the laborer, 
but, in most cases, the increase in pay-rolls was 
proportionately larger than the increase in 
dividends. 

But now dividends have come down. Yet 
wages, say Mr. Gompers and the politicians, 
must not come down. The labor unions stand 
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against reductions of income that have over- 
taken most other classes. In the main they 
have succeeded, although there has been a 
considerable reduction of the number employed. 
As the repair-shop dropped to half-time, men 
had to seek jobs elsewhere. As the road-gang 
was lessened, more men sought markets for 
their labor. Thus, gradually, idle laborers 
increased. But for the savings of their men, the 
unions would now, perhaps, face a dilemma that 
is, sooner or later, inevitable. The danger 
may be averted this year. Perhaps the crops 
will make heavy demands for laborers. Already 
thousands of men are going back to the shops 
to put the cars in commission for hauling them. 
But suppose that prosperity returns next year, 
what then? 

The stockholders’ dividends will again begin 
to go up to the level of 1907. But the wages are 


already as great as they were in prosperous. 


times.- Will the worker still demand that.with 
every increase of dividends his rate of wages 
shall advance? Most likely he will. If he 
do, he will, in effect, demand that he be not a 
partner with the stockholder, on the old basis, 
but, as it were, a preferred partner, insisting 
that his revenue continue alike through hard 
times and good, even though the stockholder 
pay the bill in hard times. 

Many students of railroad economics fear 
a severe clash of these forces at the next 
industrial crisis — probably with the next crop 
failure. Meantime labor now has the railroads 
at a disadvantage and such a situation is likely 
at some time to cause great trouble, for neither 
labor unions nor politicians can permanently 
thwart great economic forces. 


THE MANUFACTURER AND HIS OPPORTUNITY 


T SEEMS good to us in this Overseas 
Number to say a few words in sober 
earnestness to the American manufacturer. 
In many respects you are the most favored 
manufacturer in the world. You carry on 
your business in a country whose laws not only 
protect it but foster it — many people think 
that they have fostered it to an unwarranted 
degree. Most of the materials from which 
your goods are made come from our own soil, 
while your foreign competitor is often com- 
pelled to buy his materials in our market and 
then pay the freight across the Atlantic. No 
country is more blessed with the power to turn 
factory wheels. Even the labor problem 
works out in your favor, though you may be 


forced to pay. higher wages. You get more 
for your money; your workmen are of a 
higher grade and they produce more for what 
they get. Besides, immigration is constantly 
placing at your service some of the very men 
whose work has helped to build the export 
trade of Europe. Their skill in manufacture 
becomes yours. Meanwhile, in inventive genius 
and commercial daring you recognize no 
superiors. All in all, it looks as if the odds 
were mostly in your favor. Certainly you 
can make goods as well and as cheaply as 
anybody else. 


II 


If you make a product of general use and 
do not sell it all over the world, you cannot 
lay blame on the scarcity of markets. You 
made a great mistake if you laid aside your 
geography along with your other schoolbooks; 
for commercial geography is one of the most 
fascinating studies in the world to a man with 
a useful article to sell. Do you make things 
to eat or to wear? Look at each of the conti- 
nents in turn and see what a small percentage 
of what they eat and wear is made by them- 
selves. Do you make some sort of a tool or 
machine to work with? Look at Asia, at 
Africa, at South America, and see how few 
factories of any kind are there at work. These 
continents are great markets because they 
have not reached the stage of civilization where 
they have factories of theirown. On the other 
hand, Europe and Australia are great markets 
because they have advanced to a state of 
civilization where they want a great many 
things that they cannot profitably make for 
themselves. The whole wide world, there- 
fore, is your market —if you are a manu- 
facturer with an imagination. 


III 


If the products of your factories are not 
represented in the growing list of American 
exports, you certainly cannot blame the 
shipping facilities. Grant that we have no 
great mercantile marine of our own: what 
of that? The harbors are full of boats ready 
to take your goods anywhere and at reasonable 
rates. Here are some interesting facts about 
shipping facilities, and they are offered not so 
much for information as for stimulus: 

(1) In the article on “The Freighters of 
the Seas” your attention is called to the fact 
that the greatest fleet in existence touches 
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the shores of the United States at nine 
points and places at your command, directly 
or indirectly, its 376 ships operating 68 dis- 
tinct services, offering to give you a through 
bill of lading to every important port in the 
world. Ifyou are so modest in your ambition 
as to aspire to make use only of the vessels 
of this one fleet, your factories and your ship- 
ping clerks will nevertheless have a busy time. 

(2) Take another unit of transportation — 
the sailing-list of a single firm of shipping 
agents, referred to in the article on ‘‘ American 
Trading Around the World.” It shows that 
in one month you might have shipped your 
goods through this firm in 220 vessels leaving 
New York City and 97 vessels sailing from 
other American ports —an average of more 
than ten a day. A .manufacturer with an 
ambition large enough to utilize even this 
unit of transportation would make something 
of a stir in the world. 

(3) For the manufacturer with an ambition 
yet more colossal, this horizon widens out to 
infinity. ‘These 317 steamers from the United 
States went mostly to European ports, there 
to connect with other lines that sailed away 
to the ends of the earth. Keeping clear of 
statistical lists of vessels that entered and 
cleared from the many important European 
ports within that month, let us offer this 
Napoleon of commerce a shipping unit in the 
form of the sailing list of just one firm of 
British shipping agents, to supplement that 
of the American firm. The month is taken 
at random and the only vessels included are 
those for which cargo was being publicly 
solicited. 

Taking first the ships clearing for European 
ports, it happens that all on this list had their 
prows turned southward. There were 53 
for Spain and Portugal, and a squadron of 
42 for cities along the Mediterranean. Nearly 
as many more were ready to carry merchandise 
to Constantinople and elsewhere in the Levant. 
These were only the steamship connections 
in Great Britain, remember, and practically 
every one of them connected at the outer end 
with a railroad that wound its way into the 
heart of the continent. 

What were the opportunities of a Lowell 
cotton-mill making textiles for the south and 
east of Asia? Steamers from England bound 
for countries east of Suez went through the 
Canal at the rate of two a day, on an average. 
During the month seven turned aside for ports 
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on the Persian Gulf, 39 went full steam ahead 
for Calcutta and Bombay; 13 others were 
scheduled to call at Singapore and then pass 
on to the theoretically open doors of China 
and Japan; two were for Batavia and one 
for Manila Bay. 

Take the case of a manufacturer of agri- 
cultural machinery, wide-awake to the fact 
that the continent of Africa is rapidly becoming 
a white man’s country. The coastwise lights 
of England saw more ships steaming for 
Africa in one month than for Asia. For the 
island of Mauritius, there were five; for East 
London, Port Natal, Delagoa Bay, Cape 
Town, and other South African ports, there 
were thirty-three; to the Barbary Coast went 
ten; and twenty steamers flying the Union 
Jack carried merchandise to the growing ports 
around the bulging West Coast, to return with 
mahogany and ivory and palm-nuts — and 
cotton-bales — for the mother country. 

The American would not have been inter- 
ested in the vessels that cleared for Australasia, 
but his competitors were. ‘There were about 
twenty for Melbourne, and nearly as many 
for Auckland and neighboring ports. 

The magnitude of British commercial inter- 
ests in the continent to the south of us is shown 
in the smoke of its steamers. There were 
twenty-six from England to the River Platte 
in a single month, nearly one a day. Twenty- 
three went to Brazilian ports, fourteen to the 
Caribbean, and nine direct to Central America 
—not including those that called first at New 
York. Only twelve were destined for the 
Chilian and Peruvian coast, but when the 
gateway of Panama is eventually opened, the 
British flag will probably be the most familiar. 

The manufacturer who gets raw materials 
from England, or from other ports through 
trans-shipment, could have supplied his factory 
for a long time with the clearances for New 
York during this one month. Those of us 
who have nothing to export and only occasional 
mail-matter to import may get some satis- 
faction out of the glaring fact that this one firm 
of agents had more steamers booked for New 
York than for any other port in the world, 
and many more for the United States than 
for any continent except Europe. There 
were nearly forty vessels for New York, 
seventeen for Boston, ten for Philadelphia, 
six for Baltimore, three for Newport News, 
four for New Orleans, and one bound on the 
long voyage around to San Francisco. There 
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were also five for Portland, Oregon, carrying 
cargoes also for Canadian points. 

(4) Finally, if there be a commercial Alex- 
ander planning worlds to conquer, here is a 
slightly different list —the unit of transpor- 
tation given in detail by “The Exporter’s 
Encyclopedia” for 1908. The figures in this 
list are not the number of vessels but the 
number of different routes by which the 
American manufacturer might ship his goods 
to the countries named. 


Shipping Routes from American Ports 
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LITTLE STORIES OF MEN OF ACTION 


nS ten years Toledo has claimed a smaller 

percentage of boys in court and in the 
state reform school than any other city in the 
Union. Its youth has a record for being clean, 
thrifty, and free from vices. Every Sunday 
afternoon for half the year an audience of a 
thousand boys comes together in one of the 
theatres to listen to music and addresses — 
“the greatest Sunday School in America.” A 
building for the exclusive use of newsboys is 
being erected at a cost of $65,000, with $10,000 
worth of furnishings, on a $20,000 lot — all the 
gift of citizens. But the real credit for all these 
results belongs to a business man, Mr. John 
E. Gunckel. 

He began his work for boys in 1892, with a 
Christmas dinner to 102 turbulent newsboys. 
Two years later he had them organized. In 
1903, at St. Louis, he organized the National 
Newsboys’ Association. Finally, in 1906, he 
retired from business and devoted himself 
exclusively to their interests. 

Mr. Gunckel’s methods are based on a perfect 
understanding and a true appreciation of the 
American boy. His association of newsboys 
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in Toledo has a membership of 6,267, with 
every one of whom he has established personal 
relations. No moral, physical, or intellectual 
requirements are exacted of an applicant for 
membership, but no boy can become an officer 
or a member of the baseball teams, band, cadet 
or drum corps unless he refrains from swearing, 
stealing, gambling, lying, drinking, and 
cigarettes. The city is divided into four dis- 
tricts, with a local committee of sixteen in 
charge of each, and these local committees are 
entrusted with the responsibility of keeping the 
boys straight. A record is kept of every 
member and when a complaint is received it is 
registered in a book. Here are some of the 
entries: 


“Traded his National badge for a magic lantern.”’ 





“Foul language.” “Smokes cigarettes.” “Stole 
pipe at drug-store on Street.” “Spoke 
disrespectfully of the association.” ‘Stole at 
five-and-ten-cent store.” ‘Borrowed money of 
the bartender at the Bulldog saloon.” ‘“ Insulting 
talk to a man on the street.” ‘Out late nights.” 
‘Spoiled a street-vendor’s ice-cream.” ‘“ Abused 
the privileges of the playground.” “Lied to Will 
Kerr’s mother.” “Ruined Morris Schiller’s 
wheel.” 


A warning card is sent to the offender, and 
the local committee then keeps him under a 
mild form of surveillance until it can endorse 
its ““O.K.” opposite the complaint. 

The distinction of this work —and the 
explanation of its success — is to be found in 
the man who has organized it and given the 
later years of his life toit. It is not a piece of 
well-oiled machinery, set in motion by an 
ingenious inventor; the work for the Toledo 
boys is hand-work. Mr. Gunckel’s relations 
to the boys and their families is shown by a 
visitor’s description of his helpful work for a 
Syrian family of eleven, not long resident in this 
country. An older brother, a manly fellow 
of seventeen, told Mr. Gunckel one day that 
he had a little brother who was getting to be 
“tough.” Would they let him join the News- 
boys’ Association? Of course — and the end 
of the swearing was in sight. Then the father 
came to say that he did not know how to make 
change, except to a limited extent; would Mr. 
Gunckel teach him? Of course. Then the 
mother came to say that there were a lot of 
things that she wanted to know. Where could 
she buy some things and not get cheated? 
Would he tell her? Of course. What could 
the girls do to help the family while in poverty? 


—— Me 


| 
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He helped them also. Every member of the 
family above five years of age has been to 
Mr. Gunckel for advice or help. They are 
now clean, physically and morally, and pros- 
perous because he has taught them how to earn 
and how to use what they earn. 


II 


Grand Rapids, the second city in Michigan, 
has recently passed through a revival of 
righteousness and civic beauty, with Professor 
Zueblin of Chicago as its preacher. The 
‘protracted meeting” lasted only a week but 
the state of mind that produced it has been 
forming for several years. 

It may be said to have had its beginning in 
a direct primary law, which resulted in the 
election of a mayor who feared not the bosses 
nor regarded party politics. He cut down 
the number of departments and boards, placed 
most of the public work of the city under the 
direction of one manager, then selected the 
manager from a neighboring city solely on the 
ground of his fitness. The mayor also took 
the city schools out of politics by taking the 
election of the board of education out of the 
wards and entrusting it to the city —incidentally 
reducing its size from twenty-four to nine mem- 
bers. Eventually the politicians got rid of the 
revolutionary mayor, but the city refused to be 
led back to its old ways. 

Grand Rapids had also a board of trade, 
chiefly for the reason that every self-respecting 
city has one. Its chief functions were under- 
stood to be the holding of a picnic every 
summer and giving a dinner every winter. 
Four years ago one of the board’s committees 
began to take an interest in municipal affairs, 
but the aldermen told the committee that if 
it would look after trade they would conduct 
the city government. But the board of trade 
helped to revise the city charter, abated the 
smoke nuisance, and brought the billboards into 
subjection. 

This gradually forming state of mind led to 
a desire for a city plan —a plan whereby 
Grand Rapids should be made more beautiful 
as it grew larger. The board wanted $8,000 to 
spend in securing experts to prepare the plan, 
but the aldermen decided that a commission 
of citizens could do it just as well, or better. 
The commission spent most of last winter in 
finding out that it was not equal to the task. 

Then the committee from the board of trade 
prepared for the “protracted meeting.” One 


of the newspapers readily agreed to publish a 
long series of articles showing what other cities 
had done in city planning. Letters were sent 
to every kind of organization in the city; 
placards were placed in the street-cars and 
shop-windows; thousands of circulars were 
distributed by means of the school-children. 
One week before the revival, the mayor told 
the secretary of the city-plan commission that 
the year’s budget was the largest in the city’s 
history and the aldermen could not be expected 
to favor an extra appropriation. But the 
commission went on working and brought to 
Grand Rapids its preacher. 

The revival began on Monday in a down- 
pour of rain and the auditorium was not more 
than half filled. But the lecturer went on 
with his civic sermons by day and his lantern 
lectures at night until, by Friday, the house was 
filled to overflowing. On Saturday a confer- 
ence of eighty public-spirited citizens was held; 
their influence was then focussed on the alder- 
men. On Monday the matter came before the 
city council and the appropriation for a city 
plan was added to the budget. Instead of a 
fight, the aldermen passed it cheerfully, even 
with words of praise. The revival had 
appropriately ended with conversions and a 
collection — and it is never a helpful practice to 
cast doubt on the genuineness of conversions. 


III 


A German publisher in Newark, N. J.—Mr. 
Benedict Prieth, of the Freie Zeitung—has 
has furnished an object lesson in the curtail- 
ment of abuses growing out of city lighting. 
Instead of one central municipal plant controll- 
ing all the electric power, his method is to build 
a number of smaller plants, each of which shall 
serve the thickly populated neighborhood of a 
few city blocks. 

To demonstrate that his plan rests on a 
sound business basis, Mr. Prieth organized a 
joint-stock company with a capital of $100,000, 
of which $40,000 was reserved for future 
extensions. With the remainder the company 
installed engines and dynamos to furnish 
electricity to a district of four blocks in the 
heart of Newark. The rate charged — 6} 
cents per kilowatt-hour — is about three-fifths 
of the charge made by the public service cor- 
poration that supplies most of the electricity 
used in that city. During the winter the exhaust 
steam is sold for heating purposes at the rate 
of 20 cents per square foot of radiator surface, 
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for the season. The company’s estimated 
annual income is $25,000 for electricity and 
$4,000 for heating; after deducting the expendi- 
ture and an allowance for depreciation, the 
net profit is estimated at $11,000 on the active 
capital of $60,000. The experiment seems 
to rest, therefore, on a practical basis. At 
any rate, Newark now has three other installa- 
tions of this kind. 

Here, then, is a way of relief for groups of 
people in any city who may be in the grip of 
an extortionate monopoly. The requisite 
capital is not large; there is no lack of available 
men to conduct such plants; and there need be 
no dividends on watered stock to be met. 

Experience has shown that it is wise to 
include prospective customers in the organiza- 
tion of these joint-stock companies, for light 
and power corporations have a way of cutting 
rates for a year or two in their efforts to head 
off competitive enterprises. The best methods 
of business management must be practiced; 
all possible economies must be secured; and no 
surplus energy must be allowed to go to waste. 
The exhaust steam can usually be utilized for 
heating; the continuous use of power can be 
insured by combining business houses and 
residences on the same circuit; and such small 
accessories as motors and electric stoves and 
smoothing-irons assume large proportions in 
the year’s accounting. The current during 
the four hours following midnight can generally 
be sold to ice-plants, chemical factories, and 
other industrial enterprises. 

An energetic leader to organize the company, 
and good business management in its operation 
— these are the requisites for securing a form 
of relief much needed in many American cities. 


ABOUT PERPETUATING GREAT FORTUNES 


HE question used to be debated much 
whether great fortunes could be held 
intact generation after generation in the United 
States as in England. Many have now come 
into the hands of the third and even the fourth 
generation, and a few, perhaps, are even older. 
The form of property that seems most likely to 
be held together during a long period of changes 
of ownership is, of course, real estate; and the 
Astor fortune has from the first been chiefly 
in this form. » Industrial properties are more 
fickle, for they require a continuity of good 
management. 
A good example is the Gould fortune. 
When Jay Gould died, he left to his heirs an 


estate worth something more than one hundred 
million dollars. It had been accumulated in 
an era of rough financial methods, in the old 
“high-finance” ways, to put it calmly. It 
is in the form chiefly of railroad properties; 
and most of them, under their present owner- 
ship, have suffered severe shrinkage. The 
International & Great Northern Railroad, all 
of the stock of which was left by Jay Gould 
to his heirs, fell into the hands of a receiver 
early this year. The Missouri Pacific, the pet 
of the Gould family, was forced to cease the 
payment of cash dividends and to declare its 
payments in stock. The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, also a part of the Gould estate, 
did the same thing. A little later, the Western 
Maryland, a new Gould venture, passed into 
the preliminary stages of bankruptcy. Later 
the crowning disaster came, when the Wabash- 
Pittsburg Terminal, the huge plant created in 
Pittsburg as a result of the Gould-Pennsylvania 
Railroad battle, failed to pay its interest, and 
receivers were appointed. The Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railroad has an embarrassing debt 
of many millions, which the Wabash Railroad 
guarantees, to its own weakening. 

This lessening of values has come partly 
because of the less good management of this 
generation. Mr. George Gould, to whom the 
financial management of the estate fell, had an 
ambition to become one of the great creative 
railroad builders of his generation; but his 
great ventures have not prospered. 

Such a case illustrates the old uncertainties 
of riches and proves that the preservation of a 
fortune kept in active current forms is as dif- 
ficult a task as to accumulate it. Most of the 
great fortunes that have persisted from genera- 
tion to generation have been in lands or other 
such stable shapes; and this rule seems to hold 
as true now as before the more modern forms 
of property — the corporation and its securities 
— were invented. 


THE WEARY WORLD OF HUMAN MISERY 


T THE recent Pan-Anglican Congress 

in London, at which the moral needs and 

duties of all Christendom were discussed, 
insistence was most frequently made on the 
necessity of “‘a fairer distribution of the prod- 
ucts of industry between labor and capital.” 
Every country in Christendom was represented 
at this notable meeting of bishops and clergy 
of the Anglican and Episcopalian churches 
throughout the world — surely as intelligent 
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@ company as any ecclesiastical body is, or 
ever was, made up cf. 

The most notable thing about the Congress 
was the insistent and repeated declaration of 
the wretched inequalities in men’s condition. 
The Bishop of Birmingham, who was pre- 
vented from presiding by illness, sent an 
address in which he contrasted the poverty of 
the toilers and the luxurious idleness of the 
rich. He called on the church for ‘‘a tremen- 
dous act of penitence for having failed so long 
and so greatly to champion the oppressed and 
weak,” to be followed by reparation lest ‘the 
well-merited judgment of God take all weapons 
of social influence out of our hands.” Among 
the specific measures proposed by some of the 
speakers were the abolition of wage-earning 
women, and the public support of child-bear- 
ing women. Thus what is loosely called 
Christian Socialism cropped out in this great 
meeting to such an extent as to show the strong 
hold that such doctrines have on_ this 
church — and, perhaps, on all Protestant 
churches. 


[I 


And truly any man who looks about the world 
will see so much poverty and distress, so many 
human beings born with no chance, so many 
growing up with no hope, so many grown up 
dwarfed and underfed and without a practical 
opportunity to change their condition — it is 
a sight to drive an unbalanced man of sympathy 
for his fellows to despair. So bad is the 
condition of a considerable part of the human 
race that a man who loses his historical per- 
spective is in danger of losing hope when he 
contemplates it. 

Nor is he likely to renew his hope when he 
discovers how ineffective most of the benevolent 
efforts are to better human conditions. Most 
such efforts are mere alleviations, or worse. 
None eradicates poverty or prevents its 
recurrence. The old method of alms-giving, 
for example, upon which the Church for many 
centuries relied, and in some countries still 
relies, made the total of human misery greater, 
not less. 

And (with all respect) on fundamental 
economic forces the clergy have never spoken 
nor can they ever speak with compelling effect, 
because they themselves derive their mainte- 
nance from an extra-economic fund. They 
are themselves pensioners on society’s indul- 
gence or admiration or habit or fears, and 
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they do not belong to the primary, economic, 
producing class. The captains of industry 
and the successful industrial class cannot 
delegate their power or their responsibility to 
any other class. On economic subjects they 
have always regarded the ideas and the 
efforts of other classes as theoretical; and they 
will always so regard them. The industrial 
leaders of the world look upon the good 
bishops and clergymen as benevolent but im- 
practical men. And mere benevolence will 
never rid the world of human misery. 


III 


Such a task will be done, if it be done 
at all —or, let us say more hopefully, when 
it is done — only by the better direction of 
fundamental economic forces. The funda- 
mental economic forces that now make some 
rich and strong and healthful and well-trained 
and leave others ignorant or vicious or weak 
in mind or body, or poor, must be so modified 
or set to work as to cease to perpetuate poverty 
and to breed the weak and to starve the 
inefficient. Such a task calls for more than 
resolutions and prayers. 

The truth is that the strongest men in the 
world — the really great leaders — have not 
directly or seriously attacked this problem; 
and human misery will remain, at least till 
they do. For no remedy will be found but 
a fundamental economic remedy. 

In a way, society in general is constantly 
attacking it, but not yet earnestly nor at the 
hands of its strongest members. Still, in 
the foremost countries of western civilization, 
the social and industrial condition of mankind 
has been greatly improved within recent times. 
The large cities have their cancerous slums; 
but, even in the great cities, since the application 
of scientific knowledge to human betterment, 
the condition of the human race is greatly 
improved. And there never was, perhaps, 
in the whole history of the race on earth, so 
large a body of human beings as well-fed, well- 
clad, well-sheltered, and as well-to-do as the 
whole American people outside the slums. 
It is still true that the establishment of our 
republic, with all the social and economic as 
well as political facts that it implies, was the 
greatest single effort in history to lift the life 
of a great mass of mankind to a higher level. 

But even this was not enough. New indus- 
trial conditions have brought new problems, 
and changes in economic forces ever will 
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bring new problems. But new tools to work 
out new problems have also come — chiefly 
through the broadening of scientific knowledge. 
The more the state becomes scientific and 
economic in its proper range of activities, the 
better the masses will fare. 

But perhaps even this is not enough; for 
the prevention of human misery calls for the 
right use of economic power by the controlling 
economic classes of society; and this will 
come about neither by ecclesiastical nor poli- 
tical men, but by industrial leaders themselves. 


ONE ECONOMIC EFFORT TO PREVENT POVERTY 


NE industrial leader who is working to 
such an end, by the means that he 
regards as wise and effective, is Mr. N. O. 
Nelson, of Missouri, the well-known advocate 
and practitioner of codperation. For twenty- 
two years he has shared the profits of his 
manufactory of plumbing and heating supplies 
with his employees, who now number 600; 
and for three years he has shared the profits 
of the business also with every customer who 
has in any year bought $100 worth or more of 
the company’s products. His theory is that 
the business belongs to himself, who established 
it and has successfully managed it, to his 
employees, and to its customers, who all con- 
tribute directly to its success. So far has Mr. 
Nelson carried his philosophy into practice 
that he is himself now a minority stockholder 
in the company. 
The sales of the business during the last four 
years increased as follows in round numbers: 
1904 1905 1906 1907 
Sales $1,600,000. $2,007,000. $2,353,000. $3,116,000. 
Net Profits 135,000. 156,000. 230,000. 357,000. 
Mr. Nelson justifies and explains his plan thus: 


“A partnership between all the employees and 
all the customers is invincible. The employees, 
from managers down to the cubs, are interested to 
carry it on in the most efficient, satisfactory, and 
economical way. Their ambition, pride, and 
income are at stake. The customers are interested 
in using as many goods as possible. Their pride 
and also their dividends, rising in some cases to 
several thousand dollars a year, are at stake. Not 
a few are awake to the moral and social value of 
coéperation. 

“We paid last year 6 per cent. cash dividends on 
all our stock except mine; we distributed $201,000 
in stock to employees and customers as dividends 
on wages and purchases and added something 
over $200,000 to surplus, which also belongs to 
them. 





“T took neither interest, dividend, or salary, but 
I continue at my 36-year-old job of management. 
The employees and the customers have the free use 
of the capital and as efficient an organization as can 
well be imagined. 

“These new owners own more than one-half 
of the stock; they will own practically all of it in 
a very few more years. 

“Whenever anyone’s holding reaches $2,000, 
he may claim his dividend in cash. There are a 
large number of such holders; no one has yet 
claimed cash for the excess. They prefer to let 
the stock grow. The employees have been stock- 
holders for over twenty years, the customers for 
three. Not one has ever been meddlesome or 
offered to run the business. 

“Tf any captain of industry, political economist, 
employee, or customer, can suggest an improvement 
on our plan for efficiency in production and econ- 
omy, or in stability and fairness, the advice will 
be gratefully received. 

“ Civilization is n’t built or maintained by every 
man taking all he can legally get or ‘honestly earn.’ 
It is made by men who do their best for the general 
good, regardless of money or earnings. Very 
properly, no man has ever been immortalized for 
having made money or given away money. Wash- 
ington did n’t make a pile or give away chunks. 
He gave himself. So did Franklin and Jefferson 
and Lincoln and Lee. So have all the honored 
names in history. 

“Poverty and ignorance and class separation 
will never cease until captains of industry cease 
to be absorbers and spendthrifts, and become 
true captains, leading the business organizations 
for the greatest good of the greatest number.” 


Here, then, is a man who built a business 
and who is giving it to his employees and his 
customers; for that is his conception of the 
organization of industry that makes a fair dis- 
tribution of the products of labor and of capital 
and of management. He has himself made 
a competence rather than a fortune, and he 
now receives from the business only the interest 
(or dividend) of 6 per cent., on his capital. 

His judgment is that, since all his work- 
people have prospered beyond the average of 
such workers, and his customers also, they will 
continue so to prosper in an increasing degree 
and that this enlightened self-interest will 
cause the business both to continue to grow 
and to be well-managed after he is dead. 

The fact that his example has not yet been 
followed in its entirety by any other industrial 
company of which we have knowledge proves 
only this — that other industrial leaders have 
not yet been convinced either of the desira- 
bility or of the morality of it — rather of the 
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ABOUT GREAT 


immorality, as Mr. Nelson regards it, of the 
usual organization of industry. But one thing 
is certain — here is a man who is trying to 
prevent human misery not by preaching only 
but by. the utmost use to that end of the 
economic forces that he controls. 


OUGHT PUBLISHERS TO BE HANGED? 


OMEBODY frequently asks somebody 
else — recently it was the English critics 
asking the publishers — what can be done to 
discourage the — indecent — novel, to put it 
bluntly. Sometimes the effort is to discourage 
the merely frivolous novel; but, after all, it is 
hard to arouse any very serious protest against 
mere frivolity. But against indecency? Even 
that is a hard task, because the more you criti- 
cize any particular novel, the more popular 
you make it. Herein is the insidious quality of 
the thing. Unless you have a censorship with 
police power, you can attack it only indirectly 
and in general terms. Hence the proposal in 
England to take a short cut to righteousness 
and hang the publishers. Why not the authors 
also, and the readers? While you are making 
a plan to reform the world by the good old- 
fashioned method of killing the wicked, why 
not make the plan a thorough-going one? 

And whenever such an agitation comes 
there comes also the discussion of the larger 
subject — why should the novel continue 
to hold so nearly a monopoly of popular litera- 
ture? We have a constant stream of histories, 
biographies, travels, studies in politics, in 
religion, books on natural history, and scientific 
books of many sorts; but the number of novels 
read outnumbers them all. No ‘general’ 
publisher could do a considerable business if he 
omitted new fiction from his list; for the popular 
novelists command a wider market than all the 
living writers of other forms of popular litera- 
ture put together. 

All which means only that the novel is the 
most effective as well as the most profitable 
living form of literature. If you wish to put 
forth a new idea —a religious cult or a new 
wrinkle in education, a method of reforming 
criminals or a new notion about an historical 
character, if you wish to give a vogue to a 
particular kind of cake or to describe a little- 
visited region, if you wish to establish a social 
colony or to eradicate an industrial iniquity 
or to advertise a new summer resort — you 
write a novel. By novels women pay off their 
social grudges and men expose their business 
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enemies who have not played fair, and 
advertise their favorite motor cars; and, if they 
do it well enough or ill enough, they catch the 
attention of the crowd. 

The public is the final arbiter. If it neglect 
a novelist, he has no redress. If it take him 
up he will have hisday. And the main aim that 
the public has is to be amused. It doesn’t 
bother itself greatly with “literary quality” or 
“literary atmosphere.” It wishes to pass an 
agreeable hour, as when it goes to the theatre. 
And in our country at least it is the public that 
decides to what extent it will have prurient 
novels. At times it seems unduly fond of them, 
especially if they be written by women, as most 
of the worst of them are. Then after a while, 
the tide turns and historical stories or stories of 
imaginary kingdoms — a sort of opera-bouffe 
romances — have their day. So had ping-pong. 
So has bridge. Why become too serious about 
it, unless you can find a better way to amuse the 
idle or the weary? 

Meantime, along with this strong tide of 
ephemeral books come the few that are good 
mirrors of life, revealing something worth 
remembering, and they abide —for a time at 
least. In fact, literature was always made 
in this way, being the best left by time of a vast 
number of things written. 

There is no moral to be drawn from these 
recurring discussions. As long as the public 
will read large editions of unfit fiction, writers 
and publishers will provide it. But all the 
while there are both writers and publishers 
who refuse to provide entertainment of so 
low a kind, and they have their reward in the 
esteem of their fellows; and, if they put forth 
really great books, they have their pecuniary 
reward also. The remedy for any degradation 
of taste or of character is the cultivation — by 
everyone for oneself and one’s household 
and friends—of a high taste and of nobility of 
character no less in the books that one reads 
than in the other company that one keeps. 


ABOUT GREAT CORPORATIONS 


HE large corporation has frequently been 
called one of the most important of 
modern inventions; and surely, both to the 
public grief and to the public benefit, the great 
corporation in strong hands has become the 
most powerful of all modern machines (strong 
governments alone excepted.) It has long 
been the subject of the most bitter contro- 
versial literature and of the fiercest political 
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warfare. Yet the real working of the great 
corporations is little understood. 

It seems, therefore, a chance to do a good 
practical service by explaining the organization 
and personnel and the actual operation of some 
of the great corporations. Such explanations 
are the literature of present activity — and 
real literature if they be well enough made. 
The first of such a series of explanatory articles 
begins in this number of THE WorLD’s WoRK— 
Mr. Keys’s first article on the Standard Oil 
Company. It will be followed by two other 
articles. ‘Then several other large corporations 
that have attacked and solved different kinds 
of problems will be explained in the same way 
—we hope both to the pleasure and to the 
enlightenment of the readers of THE WoRLD’s 
Worx. Many months of labor have been 
spent in their preparation and the result will, 
it is hoped, be both of practical help to men-of- 
affairs and of equally great aid to all students 
of the large forces that shape present activity 
and our civilization. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S REMINISCENCES 


INCE the announcement a month ago 
of the Reminiscences of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, which will begin in an early 
number of this magazine, the publishers have 


THE WAYS 


HEN a strong American ‘railroad 
makes a big bond issue, it is quite 
the usual thing for the underwriting 


bankers to announce that a large proportion of 
the issue has been bought abroad. Convention 
has made this foreign buying a sign of great 
merit in the bonds. For instance, when the 
Rothschilds permitted the American public 
to learn that they had participated with 
Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. in the buying of 
the Pennsylvania loan in May, the critics here 
made much of that fact. It was used as an 
argument that even the most conservative of 
American investors need not be afraid to come 
in and buy at the prevailing prices. 

The average American can afford to ask 
the reason for this strange faith in the judg- 
ment of the foreign public. Why should the 


mere fact that French, Swiss, German, or 
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received a great number of inquiries about them 
from all classes of men, from all parts of the 
United States and from some of the countries 
of Europe. Mr. Rockefeller may, therefore, be 
assured of a very general — apparently a 
universal — and very sincere interest in what 
he has written. Many of the inquiries are 
about questions of re-publication and distri- 
bution, and many are about the contents of the 
Reminiscences. “Does he really tell the 
methods of his business success?” “Does he 
explain the great principles of corporation 
building and management?” Yes; but 
persons who are looking for what might be 
called personal financial experiences expressed 
in mere dollars and cents will be disappointed. 
The dominant note of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Reminiscences is his modesty. He tells 
nothing directly about his own fortune. But 
he does make very plain—as a serious 
message to men of affairs, especially to young 
men —the large normal, natural laws of 
trade. Success is not won by tricks but by the 
patient and wise use of great principles, by fair 
dealing and by — good humor; for both humor 
and good humor pervade his whole narrative. 

In the September number will appear 
‘‘ Some Personal Impressions of Mr. Rocke- 
feller,’ by Mr. F. N. Doubleday. 


INVESTORS 


“nglish investors will take certain bonds 
constitute any sort of a guarantee of the 
quality of those bonds? Is this faith well 
founded, or is it not? If so, what can we 
learn from the ways of these foreigners, who 
know so much about investing? 

When it comes down to a final analysis, I 
do not believe that the average of foreign 
investment is any better than the average of 
American investment. In some _ respects, 
however, the American can find much to learn 
from the foreign investor. In this article, I 
shall try to outline only a few matters that are 
worth noting. 

Nothing may be learned from the habits of 
the speculative or semi-speculative investors 
abroad. The English people bite quite as 
eagerly as the American at the glittering bait 
of the fortune-hunter with a good prospectus 
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and a suave and easy way. The main dif- 
ference is that the laws of England are stricter 
and better enforced than our laws, and the 
promotion of a fraudulent concern is apt to 
land the glib promoter in jail. For that reason, 
there is less temptation for the uninitiated; 
but the record of the Kaffir mines and the 
mines of all over the world in the London 
markets tells its own story. The gambling 
spirit is quite as strong in the English market 
as it is here. 

Holland, Germany, and Japan are no better. 
Perhaps the Japanese bourses are the most 
speculative in the world. A great Japanese 
financier once told me that a legitimate market 
was quite impossible in Tokyo, because the 
people cared only for quick profits and could 
not be restrained in any way from terrific 
gambling. The record of the market for the 
last year should help to correct that tendency, 
for the collapse was little less than a con- 
tinuous panic, resulting in a widespread 
financial disaster to the speculative buyers. 

Passing by the speculative side of the mar- 
kets, one finds some help for the student of 
finance, and the farther one gets away from 
the speculative side the more there is to learn. 
In standard railroad stocks, the way of the 
foreigner is different from our way. The 
wealthy or well-to-do Englishman, for instance, 
buys a large amount of railroad stock, either 
the stocks of the English, American, or 
Canadian railroads. He has little prejudice 
in the matter. How many readers of this 
article have ever heard of an American investor 
who owned any stocks of foreign railroads? 
Even the Canadian Pacific, whose stock is 
listed here, counts few American holders on 
its books. 

The Englishman is a_ persistent stock- 
holder. He has to be persuaded beforehand 
that the road is good. Then he buys its 
stocks, not with any idea that the stock will 
go up and he will sell out; but with the idea 
that when he dies his heirs will find the stock 
in his estate. After a little, if the road con- 
tinues to make good reports, he would sooner 
part with a friend than sell that stock. It 
comes into the family and stays there. The 
preferred stock of the Canadian Pacific, for 
instance, pays only 4 per cent. dividends and 
will never pay more. It is scattered over 
England in little pieces. No panic can ever 
shake it out. Some Harriman might make a 
frantic effort to buy the control of that road 
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and might even come close to succeeding, and 
the common stock might soar to $300 a share, 
but I doubt whether one holder of the preferred 
out of five would hear of it until long afterward. 

One day in the early summer of 1903, I 
met an investor of thisclass. It was in Canada, 
and I was on a holiday from Wall Street. He 
was a quiet man, well on in years, of the 
Canadian professional class, a reader and 
student, but not what we in this country 
would consider a keen business man. When 
he heard that I came out of Wall Street he 
showed some interest. 

“Do you ever hear of the stock of the C. P. R. 
down there ?”’ he asked. 

I told him it was listed, and that there had 
been a lot of trading in it at very high prices. 
It had gone above $140 per share. That 
seemed to amuse him. 

“T used to live on that railroad,” he said, 
“and I bought ten shares of the stock at $42 
a share, a good many years ago. It used to 
pay 2 per cent,, but lately it has been paying 
5 per cent. I think it is a good stock.” 

American-like, I advised him to sell it, and 
buy it back again some time when it went 
down. I gave him the usual Wall Street 
prescription, a liberal dose of statistics flavored 
with cynicism and suspicion, but it had little 
effect on him. 

“Why should I sell it,” he asked, “so long 
as the report they send me each year shows a 
bigger and better railroad, good management, 
and large dividends? So long as I think they 
are honest, why should I not hold it?” 

An effort to demonstrate the truism that 
the right time to sell is when everyone else 
wants to buy proved futile. He held it. It 
went down to near par within a few months, 
but probably he never heard of that. Since 
then, it has sold for more than $200 a share, 
and now it pays his estate 7 per cent. 

My private opinion. is that he knew ten 
times as much about investments as I did, 
or as the average Wall Street man does. 

This steadfast type of investor is not exactly 
rare in this country, but he is not plentiful 
enough. When the list of stockholders of 
the Great Northern was made public, for 
instance, it was almost shocking to discover 
how large a part of that list consisted of English 
lords and commons, ranging from a prince of 
the blood to penny-a-liner newspaper men. 
Most of them had bought when the road 
started, and had held their stock ever since, 
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and would hold until they died. They stood 
solid through the long protracted railroad 
wars of the early ’90’s. The Northern Secu- 
rities organization failed to shake them out. 
The long litigation and the final overthrow of 
the Securities Company left their ranks still 
intact. Even the terrific declines of the years 
that have followed have failed to terrify them. 
They have stood by to take the “melons” that 
Mr. Hill has cut for them; they still get their 
7 per cent. a year; and they will probably 
still be on the books, in name or by descent, 
long after Mr. Hill and the present managers 
have ceased to run the road. 

Occasionally. things go wrong. The Erie, 
for instance, has been a regular pitfall for the 
English for a full generation. Many thou- 
sands of its shares are still held abroad, and 
probably will be held always, or until they 
are wiped out by some real reorganization. 
The Chicago Great Western, the Kansas City 
Southern, the Chicago & Alton, the Southern 
Railway have taken many millions from 
' foreign investors. They still hold on. If the 
time should come for assessments and reorgan- 
ization, these people will pay. In the fullness 
of time, they may reap their rewards, 

In bonds I think the judgment of the 
foreigner often goes wrong. It is usually in 
the matter of new bonds on some new road. 
The English and the Dutch are pioneers by 
instinct. When a new road is projected, 
they are easily induced to come in. They 
buy at small prices, knowing that they take 
some risk but are willing to take it. When, 
for instance, Mr. Hill and Mr. Smith (now 
Lord Strathcona) wanted to get hold of the 
old Manitoba Railroad, they had to buy out 
the Dutch bondholders. A committee came 
over and looked at the road, saw the grass 
growing a foot high between the ties, con- 
templated the locomotives, shook their heads 
very wisely, went home and advised their 
clients to get out at any price. They did it. 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Smith made the Great 
Northern out of that miserable wreck of a 
railroad. For once, Dutch patience failed to 
measure up to American — or was it Canadian? 
— shrewdness. 

There is a lesson to be learned from this 
experience, and the similar experience that 
Mr. Arthur Stillwell afforded the Dutch bond- 
holders who bought the bonds of the old 
Pittsburg & Gulf Railroad, now the Kansas 
City Southern. 


THE WAYS OF FOREIGN INVESTORS 


Do not be too eager to listen to the tales 
of the promoter. If you are merely an investor, 
seeking a safe use for your money, talk to the 
“man with the golden dream” in this wise: 

“Tt may be very true that your railroad 
from Savannah to Nome is going to be another 
Pennsylvania. Let us take it for granted 
that it is true. Then, if you come to me in 
twenty years and show me that the road is 
another Pennsylvania, I shall buy your bonds. 
In the meantime, I prefer the bonds of 
the Pennsylvania itself. True, I pay 20 
per cent. more for them; but I much 
prefer to pay five dollars for a certainty 
that I know is a certainty than to pay four 
dollars for an uncertainty.” 

It would be too long a task to demonstrate 
that every new railroad is an uncertainty. 
Take it as a fact that it is. Write across the 
top of every page in your stock and bond 
ledger, in heavy capital letters, some motto 
such as this: “Buy on present facts: not on 
promises.” Then stand by that principle. 
Don’t let anyone, friend, foe, stranger, brother, 
wife, or mother-in-law — since all offend — 
persuade you that some new invention, some 
novel trolley railroad, some wonderful terminal 
plant is going to be another Pennsylvania, 
another Bell Telephone, another Grand Central 
Depot. Remember that in 1908 a wireless 
telephone company was sold by the sheriff, a 
New York-Chicago air-line went up in the 
air, and a Pittsburg terminal of marvelous 
promise went into the hands of receivers. 
Keep your feet on the ground and you can’t 
fall off. 

There is a very real lesson to be learned 
from France, but it is not strictly a financial 
lesson. It is the lesson of thrift; and it is 
woven into the woof of national character. 
It will come some day to this country; per- 
haps it is coming now. If the average man 
can learn anything from it, it is to put away 
a little money every week. He can put it in 
the savings-banks, or he may go and buy one 
share of good stock at a time. If he wants to 
follow the French example, he will buy “for 
keeps,” that is, without wanting to sell again 
in many years. The Frenchman buys renies, 
or Government bonds, but the American can’t 
do that because our Government, in its wisdom, 
has a financial system that makes its bonds the 
most foolish good thing a man can buy. Our 
railroads follow suit by issuing their bonds in 
pieces of $1,000. Here and there, some com- 
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pany like the New Haven or the Colorado & 
Southern in recent years puts out bonds of 
$100, and the best real-estate companies do 
the same. France, in reality, is an object- 
lesson to the Government, rather than to the 
people. Let me close by quoting a paragraph 
from the pen of M. Neymarck, one of the most 
eminent of the French financial writers: 
“French rentes are sustained by millions of 
those depositing small sums in the savings-banks— 
minors, the disabled, married women, insurance 
societies, mutualists, and the millions of middle 
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classes, countrymen, shopkeepers, and merchants 
disposing of some hundreds or thousands of francs, 
all of them investing in the security and tran- 
quility of French 3 per cents. No country in the 
world possesses such a financial democracy. This 
democracy, which imprudent legislators too often 
alarm, has the respect and gratitude of everybody. 
It has furnished funds for the war ransom, for the 
recuperation of the country, and for improvements 
in times of peace. Freedom of territory and 
restoration of the country are found in the legendary 
‘woolen stocking.’ ” 


C. M. EK, 


ENDOWMENTS—THEIR RELATION TO 
INSURANCE 


HREE years ago THE WoRLD’s WoRK 
issued a special insurance number, 
much of which was devoted to an 
explanation of the character of the endowment 
policy. But, in spite of this, so many of the 
readers of the magazine have written for 
information about these policies that it seems 
as if it would be helpful to explain the endow- 
ment policies again. These policies generally 
read somewhat as follows: 


In consideration of the payment of . . . dollars 
and the payment of a like sum to the company on 
the specified day of each year during the continua- 
tion of the policy, the company will pay the face 
of the policy to the beneficiary of the insured in 
case of the insured’s death; and in case he is 
living at the expiration of the policy (usually 
twenty years) it will pay him the same sum. 


The endowment policy is one of the standard 
policies prescribed by the revised New York 
insurance code. They are sold with some 
such line of reasoning as follows: Endow- 
ments cost a little more but they combine both 
insurance and investment — the face of the 
policy for the family of the insured in case of 
his death and the same amount for himself 
at the expiration of the policy (usually twenty 
years) if he is living at that time. 

Let us take an example. A_ twenty- 
year, non-participating endowment policy 
for a man thirty years old costs $42 a 
year, or $840 in twenty years. At the 
end of the twenty years, the insured receives 
$1,000 — considerably more than he paid 


in—and all this time he has had $1,000 
worth of insurance. 

An analysis of an endowment policy, how- 
ever, will show that it is one of the least econ- 
omical policies that are issued. There are 
two parts to the contract. The first provides 
that, if the insured die during the twenty years 
of the life of the policy, his estate will receive 
$1,000. This provision is practically a twenty- 
year term policy, which at the age of thirty 
costs about $15 a year. The endowment 
policy at the same age costs $42 a year. The 
other $27 is obviously the payment for the 
investment part of the contract. For the 
twenty $27 annual-payments the company 
agrees to pay the insured $1,000 if he be living 
at the expiration of the policy. An annual 
deposit of $27 for twenty years in a savings 
bank paying 4 per cent. interest would amount 
to $835.22; and an investment netting 5 
per cent. would amount to $1,040.17. This 
seems on the surface to bear out somewhat 
the claims of the company; and, if a man 
could be both alive and dead at the same time, 
the twenty-year endowment might be a good 
policy for him. But the policyholder pays 
$15 a year for $1,000 which his family will 
get if he dies, and $27 a year for $1,000 which 
he will get if he lives. He is betting against 
himself, with the insurance company as stake- 
holder. He has paid for both insurance and 
investment. He can get only one. 

Supposedly, a man’s main object in buying 
life insurance is to provide for his family in 
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case of his death. Let us compare the estate 
that a deceased policyholder would leave 
who bought an endowment policy with the 
estate which he would leave if he bought term 
insurance and invested the $27 difference 
between the yearly premiums of the two. If 
he died in the twentieth year of his policy, 
the comparison would be as follows: 


THE TWO PLANS COMPARED 
Term insurance $15 a year 000.00 
Bank deposit 27a yearat4% = 835.22 
Total payments $42 a year $1,835.22 
Endowment policy $42 a year = 1,000.00 
Difference $835.22 


Or, if he had spent the whole $42 per year 
on term insurance, it would have purchased 
almost $3,000 worth. 

The endowment is sold on the plea that it 
provides for the insured if he outlive the policy, 
and for his family if he dies. The more correct 
way to look at it is-—— it provides that he pay 
for two benefits, one of which it is impossible 
to receive. 

In making the comparison between endow- 
ment and term insurance, it is not meant to 
recommend term insurance above all others. 
If has advantages and disadvantages when 
compared with the level premium life and 
with limited payment policies. It is, however, 
the only fair comparison with the insurance 
part of an endowment policy. 

When the fallacy of the endowment is 
pointed out to an agent who has recommended 
it, he will often answer, and with some 
truth: ‘‘Yes you can save more money by put- 
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ting your surplus in the bank than you ean by 
taking out an endowment, but you won’t 
put the money in the bank.” Yet it is doubt- 
ful if it pays the average man to hire an insur- 
ance company for $835 to make him save 
$1,000, especially since there is a large pro- 
portion of lapses among these high-priced 
endowment policies. 

Aside from their excessive cost, there is 
another serious disadvantage of the endow- 
ment policy as an investment. A man who 
has his money in a savings bank or invested 
in good bonds can turn it into ready cash if 
the need arises. A man who is paying for an 
endowment cannot get his investment turned 
into ready cash (unless he surrender the policy, 
which entails considerable loss and ends his 
insurance). He can borrow only a small sum 
on it, and he must continue to pay premiums, 
whether he is prosperous or not. The only 
thing he can do to alleviate the situation is to 
borrow back some of his own money at a little 
more than 5 per cent. interest. If a bank 
depositor ceases to add to his savings, the bank 
will nevertheless keep his former deposits 
for him. But an endowment policyholder 
who can no longer save loses his policy and 
part of the money that he has already paid in. 

It is necessary that a man should pay his 
insurance premium every year, and he ought 
not to take out more insurance than he can 
carry. But no such rule holds in investing, 
and it is foolish to put in jeopardy one’s savings 
by contracting either to put by so much every 
year or to forfeit part of them; nor is it wise 
so to lock up savings which are husbanded 
against stormy times that when those stormy 
times arrive the savings can not be touched. 


A STORY OF EXPORT SUCCESS 


HOW AN AMERICAN 


SHOE MANUFACTURER BUILT 


UP A TRADE THAT NOW ENCIRCLES THE GLOBE 


THINK the starting point of our foreign 
business was the inflexible rule which 


I established many years ago that all 
foreign letters, of whatsoever name or nature, 





BY 


E. J. BLISS 


should be answered with an elaboration of 
courtesy which is not general in correspondence 
between American business men. 

I believe it would be difficult to exaggerate 
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the influence which this policy has had upon 
our foreign trade. Foreigners, without excep- 
tion, are unaccustomed to the rather brusque 
tone which the American adopts in his business 
communications. They are in the habit of 
receiving and sending letters couched in careful, 
considerate language. Many of them would 
take offense at the terse, direct expressions 
which we are accustomed to exchange daily 
through the mails without the remotest idea 
that they are different from the expressions 
customarily used throughout the entire busi- 
ness world. Many a prospective customer 
has been unwittingly lost by an abrupt, care- 
less letter, when he might have been won to the 
purchase of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
goods had the writer been careful to use such 
conciliatory expressions as are common abroad. 

I was fortunate enough to learn this lesson 
very early in my business career and have 
never lost sight of its importance. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF FOREIGN TRADE 


Our foreign business took its rise from 
letters of inquiry. These were induced 
partly by our magazine advertising and partly 
by the word-of-mouth advertising of American 
travelers who wore our shoes into foreign 
countries and found that they were commented 
upon favorably. It was natural for those 
travelers to explain to their acquaintances that 
they could get similar shoes, with the practical 
assurance of a perfect fit, by writing to us in 
America for them. 

At the first appearance of this business, 
I felt sure that it could be developed very largely 
by care and attention. I therefore elaborated 
our system of self-measurement and had the 
instructions carefully translated into the lan- 
guages of various countries, and expressed in 
terms which the common people of those 
countries could readily understand. In those 
instructions I expressed the size-dimensions of 
our shoes in the units of measure commonly 
used in the country to which the instructions 
were to be sent. When orders began to come in, I 
was careful to see that every single pair of shoes 
sent out to fill them was most rigidly inspected. 
In many cases the goods were especially made 
in order to be absolutely sure that they con- 
tained the best of material and were, in every 
respect, as good shoes as we could construct. 
I was careful, also, to make it easy for the 
purchaser to get the goods delivered, either 
by anticipating his troubles with the customs 
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or by giving him explicit directions how to 
proceed in order to obtain delivery from the 
transportation company. 

Of course, all these details made the foreign 
business rather expensive for us at the start, 
but I looked upon every pair of shoes that 
went into a foreign country as a seed from 
which might spring in the future a large 
and profitable trade. I felt that elaborate 
care in looking after the interests of every 
customer would not only be appreciated by 
him, but would be repaid manyfold by the 
advertising which our goods would thereby 
receive. It seemed to me that it must be a 
rather unusual event in any community for a 
man to send from 3,000 to 8,o00 miles to buy a 
pair of shoes, and an event that would be gener- 
ally canvassed among his friends and acquain- 
tances when the shoes were finally received. 
I could not imagine an American sending a 
mail-order to France for a dozen handker- 
chiefs, getting the goods promptly and in every 
respect up to his expectations, together with a 
courteous letter (written in English) from the 
French manufacturer, without doing more 
or less talking about it. And it was this 
talk that I was determined to get the benefit of. 

Well, the plan worked, and on the foun- 
dation thus laid we have built practically our 
entire foreign business. The first result 
was an increased volume of mail-orders. 
When we sent a pair of shoes to Constanti- 
nople or to Shanghai or to Montevideo, we 
found in a large majority of instances that, 
although they might have been ordered in 
the first place largely out of curiosity, the 
result was to bring to us more orders — not 
merely from that particular customer, but 
from his friends and his friends’ friends in an 
ever-widening circle. 


ESTABLISHING FOREIGN AGENCIES 


As the next step, applications for agencies 
began to flow to us from many of “the centres of 
infection” that we had thus established. 
Local dealers found that some of their custo- 
mers were sending all the way to us for shoes. 
Such customers had the habit of taking their 
shoes around to the dealer and praising their 
good qualities after they had them on their 
feet. That was human nature, and it was 
also human nature for the dealer to try to 
recover trade which he saw slipping away from 
him. Hence his application for an agency. 

In handling these applications, we followed 
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the same rule of careful courtesy that had 
governed our correspondence with retail 
mail-order purchasers. Where conditions were 
such that we could establish an agency with 
profit to ourselves and to the agent, we accepted 
the application. Wherever conditions made 
such connection undesirable, we put ourselves 
to the trouble of replying to the applicant 
in full detail, explaining just why we could 
not consistently avail ourselves of his appli- 
cation, and expressing the hope that a way 
might be opened in the future for us to deal 
with him. 

This is a simple statement of practically 
all that we did in the way of missionary work 
to secure foreign business in any country, with 
the exception of the United Kingdom, where 
we have a regular store system following our 
American method. The agencies that have 
come to us from the other countries have 
come simply as the result of consistently 
pursuing the policy that I have outlined. 
The trade has been one of steady growth 
and has been full of interesting incidents. For 
example, the thriving little mail-order business 
which we have built up in the Hawaiian Islands 
brought us a cablegram recently from a strong 
local house, offering to pay the expenses of a 
representative of our company if he should 
visit Honolulu with samples, and also guaran- 
teeing him an order. That order, amounting 
to a little more than $15,000, is in process of 
manufacture as I write. Our business in 
Mexico, in South Africa, in the Philippines, in 
Japan, in the Chinese ports, in British India, 
and in all the South American countries has 
been established by following the same method. 
And I see no reason why any American manu- 
facturer of a specialty adapted to foreign trade 
cannot secure that trade by working along 
similar lines. 


STUDYING THE MARKET 


The chief fault, I think, with the American’s 
efforts to secure foreign trade is a lack of 
attention to details and a lack of study of the 
people with whom he tries to do business, and 
their requirements. We have the capacity 
to win foreign markets. With one-tenth of 


the energy and care bestowed upon them 
that we give to our home market, we could 
dominate the world’s commerce in many, if 
not 
business is ready for us now. 
say whether we want it or not. 


in most lines of manufacture. The 
It is for us to 
But if we 
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want it we must go after it with the determi- 
nation not only to teach but to learn. 

It is foolish to attempt to overbear prejudice 
too quickly, or to impose our national methods 
too suddenly upon civilizations as old as those 
of China or Japan or India or Continental 
Europe. When an American goes after foreign 
trade with the idea that he can, with a twist 
of the wrist, make Yankees out of Chinese, 
or New Yorkers out of Englishmen, or Penn- 
sylvanians out of Hottentots, he simply adds 
his own commercial corpse to the accumulated 
bones of those that have gone before him and 
perished in the like attempt. But when he 
goes after it with the determination to amal- 
gamate — say —6o per cent. of Americanism 
with 4o per cent, of local prejudice, he wins 
almost every time. ° 


THE AMERICAN RATING IS A-I 


This is a lesson that Americans have been 
slow to learn, but they are learning it at last. 
From my own observation, the change in 
American methods of handling foreign trade, 
in even so short an interval as the last 
three years, has been remarkable. Most of 
the houses that have had any experience are 
now on the right track. American manu- 
factures are going, in a steadily growing 
stream, into the four quarters of the earth. 
American goods and American firms now rank, 
for squareness and honesty (I mean just what 
I say) on a plane above those of the two 
greatest export manufacturing nations in the 
world. We hear much of the technical skill 
of one of those nations and of the ‘“thor- 
oughness”’ of the other. What their manu- 
facturers may be capable of doing, if they try, 
I have no means of knowing. What they 
actually do turn out in the way of products 
for foreign use is below the standard of 
American exported articles —below it some- 
what in price, to be sure, but much farther 
below that standard in quality than the actual 
difference in selling-price would justify. At 
least, I hear this from so many independent 
sources connected my with organization that 
I am thoroughly satisfied of its substantial 
agreement with the facts. If we Americans 
can only bring ourselves to pay more attention 
to details and get rid of our infernal careless- 
ness (a fault which I believe the average 
foreign merchant is absolutely unable to com- 
prehend), there is no limit to what we can 
accomplish in the markets of the world. 


THE PIONEERS OF OUR EXPORT TRADE 


BY 


U. D. EDDY 


HE exportation of American manu- 

factured goods, as a separate business, 

began in 187c. Previous shipments 

abroad had consisted almost exclusively of 

food products and crude materials destined 
to be elaborated in European factories. 

Yet we had long been a manufacturing nation 
and for years had carried on a modest export 
trade in the sale of factory products to non- 
manufacturing regions. This traffic was a 
trifling part of the business of the oversea 
merchants of that day, who sent out sailing 
vessels laden with illuminating oil, lumber, 
flour, and other staples, and added to each 
cargo a limited quantity and variety of finished 
goods. 

We were dwellers in houses made of wood 
and had acquired special skill in constructing 
the implements with which to build them. 
The mechanics of many countries had found 
out that our edge-tools, saws, and boring 
implements were the best — and gladly bought 
them. Handles of hickory and ash were in 
demand. Chairs (made from the hardwoods 
of New England), taken apart and packed in 
cases, were cheap and good. Yankee clocks 
told the time of the world. With illuminating 
oil went the lamps in which to burn it. 

The Kaffirs of South Africa and the farmers 
of Argentina were eager buyers of our cheap 
cast-iron plows, with which they had but 
recently replaced the bent stick with an iron- 
shod point. Shovels, light, strong, and with 
properly shaped handles, were slowly crowding 
out the clumsy European models; while Ameri- 
can forks and rakes were used in handling the 
hay and grain cut by American mowers and 
reapers. 

But, after all, this exportation of finished 
goods was but a minor incident in the transac- 
tions of merchants whose larger interests were 
in the importation of foreign products, which 
they paid for with the proceeds of their exports. 

Certain enterprising young men, familiar 
-with these conditions, made up their minds that 
there would be money in the exportation of 


manufactures, and determined to devote them- 
selves to that specialty. In order to get a 
foothold in the countries whose trade they 
sought, they sent out bright fellows possessed 
of “sand” and capable of making themselves 
understood in the languages of their prospective 
customers. These salesmen carried quantities 
of samples and knew all about the goods they 
offered. As a result of their pertinacious 
activity, many articles not before exported 
began to find acceptance. The trade grew 
fast. Fair dealing made it grow faster. The 
firms that conceived and carried through these 
schemes were the first middlemen in the expor- 
tation of manufactured goods. 

It was the traditional policy of European 
purveyors to keep the maker of goods and the 
foreign buyer in ignorance of each other. 
The slighter their acquaintance, the larger the 
gains of the shipper. But the American 
middlemen pursued a different course. They 
distributed among customers the catalogues 
of manufacturers and gave in price-lists their 
names and brands. Thus they educated buyers 
as to sources of supply. They worked, too, 
on small margins, relying on volume of transac- 
tions for profit. : 

These middlemen found pioneering expen- 
sive. The cost of accrediting goods in distant 
regions cut a big hole in their profits. After 
all, they were really distributing agents for 
manufacturers, whose margins were consider- 
able, and to them they applied for assistance 
in this jointly beneficial work. They asked 
them to concede special discounts for export; 
to make contributions toward the expenses of 
salesmen carrying their samples; and to adver- 
tise in the elaborately illustrated price-lists in 
which the maker’s names and products were 
quoted. 

Many manufacturers responded but 
languidly. Aggressive in competition with 
each other within the unscalable tariff wall, 
they were timid outside of it and incredulous 
of their ability to take trade away from Euro- 
pean makers. Willing to spend thousands 
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in getting a foothold in a Western county, they 
grudged hundreds to help create a foreign 
outlet. Yet a considerable number, appreciat- 
ing the possibilities, responded generously and 
reaped a great reward. 

The rapidly growing volume and variety of 
shipments began to attract attention. Export 
facts became news to which the press gave a 
wide publicity. Stories of the wonderful 
profits of selling to far-away lands fired the 
imaginations of many whose enthusiasm was 
equalled by their ignorance of the complexities 
and perils of the business. Export houses 
multiplied. Of these the rash and the super- 
ficial soon fell by the wayside, but the wiser 
and more persistent, after buying experience 
through blunders and _ losses, successfully 
established themselves. 

This increase in the number of middlemen 
resulted in still keener competition, which 
reduced profits but stimulated transactions. 
Presently, certain fortunate manufacturers 
found that they were exporting half their 
product and that the volume of their foreign 
orders warranted the establishment abroad of 
their own branches and agencies. This enabled 
them to dispense with the services of middle- 
men, who discovered that their very activity, 
while benefiting the people whose goods they 
introduced, was curtailing their own share. 

Meantime, the era of industrial consolidation 
had arrived. In many important lines of 
export there was but one kind of seller, who 
preferred to deal direct. Corporations like the 
Standard Oil Company, the United States Steel 
Corporation, and the International Harvester 
Company, had little use for middlemen.: 

The more farsighted middlemen gave up 
the introduction of other people’s goods but 
urged upon manufacturers that they push their 
own wares. They were glad to cash any orders 
that the makers might obtain, trusting to their 
intimate knowledge of trade conditions and to 
special facilities to secure a share of the 
increased export. To this end they strength- 
ened themselves by obtaining from European 
bankers (familiar with foreign markets) 
financial facilities which enabled them to 
grant longer credits. They substituted the 


cable message for the letter; and by means of 
ingenious codes, at trifling expense, they made 
telegraphic offers of merchandise delivered, 
freight paid, in the buyer’s port, to be settled 
for in the one international money of account — 
the pound sterling. 





THE PIONEERS OF OUR EXPORT TRADE 


Trade grew enormously, and, in spite of 
handicaps, many middlemen prospered. Some 
concerns expanded into international depart- 
ment stores, selling everything everywhere; 
others assiduously cultivated a single foreign 
field; still others confined themselves to special 
lines of manufacture. 

More elaborate organization and larger bus- 
iness involved the use of more capital. Houses 
of limited resources found themselves unable to 
compete, and with the swift growth of export 
trade came a reduction in the number of houses 
devoted to it. Partners in smaller firms found 
themselves forced to take charge of departments 
in the establishments of their richer rivals. 

Through the telegraph, time, as a factor in 
export trade, has disappeared; while, through 
steam transport, distances are rapidly growing 
less. Changed conditiéns are converting the 
middleman into a banker who _ intervenes 
financially between the large manufacturer at 
home and the importer abroad. But, while the 
larger producers of exportable goods can afford 
to maintain organizations to watch the needs 
and credit of foreign merchants, those whose 
exports are smaller find the middlemen still 
essential to their operations and from them he 
draws a profit on the merchandise that he 
handles as well as on the that credit he grants. 

In spite of the lecturing and admonitions of 
our consuls, so frequently voiced in the news- 
papers, our export trade is handled with skill 
and untiring enterprise. Sporadic instances 
of bad packing, bad faith, and bad judgment 
occur, but they are rare exceptions. 

The systematic efforts to extend export trade 
have produced marvelous results. To-day 
our neighbors on the north and south, Canada 
and Mexico, in spite of high tariffs, are com- 
mercially parts of the United States; the West 
Indies look to us to supply their needs; 
American drummers haunt the cities of South 
America; Africa buys of us a large part of its 
imports; in Australia American goods have a 
preference; the Orient yearly calls for our low- 
priced wares, while European competitors 
are perforce our largest customers. The 
merchant marine of our rivals is at our service 
at rates as low as those charged their own 
exporters; and the banks of Europe actively 
compete for the privilege of financing the trans- 
fer of our manufactures to foreign buyers. 

The highly paid American citizen, super- 
vising a machine, need fear no rival in low 
cash products. 












































AMERICAN TRADING AROUND THE 





WORLD 


OVERSEAS CONQUESTS BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES IN SPITE OF 
MANY HANDICAPS—A VOLUME OF TRADE THAT ALREADY ENCIRCLES THE GLOBE 


AS the tongue of the Yankee trader lost 
H its famed persuasiveness? Does he 
E sit disconsolate in the great world- 
markets and watch the buyers jostling one 
another in the stalls of his competitors? What 
is the plain truth about the foreign trade of the 
United States? 

The man who seeks it in the great sea of 
export literature will find himself borne along 
by one or the other of two distinct currents. 
The one has its rise in the advertising office 
of the export paper. This stream is full and 
bounding and jubilant, its song pitched in a 
key of triumph: All the world is holding out its 
hands and pleading for American goods! 
The doors of the awakening East are wide 
open to the products of New England’s looms! 
Latin-America, Russia, and Manchuria want 
all the agricultural implements that the Middle 
West can load upon outgoing steamers! South 
Africa is compelled to use European machinery 
because its industries cannot be supplied with 
products “‘ made in the U.S. A.!” A wonderful 
harvest of foreign orders awaits the manufac- 
turer who has gumption enough to look at the 
rainbow in the skies—and to take at least half 
a page of advertising space! But the export 
paper hears no world-cry for Mississippi cotton, 
for Kansas wheat, for Virginia hams — because 
the farmer does not buy advertising space. 

The other current has its principal springs 
in the National Capital—and the District 
of Columbia is much farther from the shipping 
docks of the seaboard than its geography would 
indicate. This stream is more or less sluggish 
but it swells at times into an indignant flood 
or moans over lost opportunities: —The Ameri- 
can manufacturer is an ignoramus, and knows 
not how even to answer a foreign letter; he 
closes it with ‘“‘ Very truly yours” instead of with 
‘‘Let me express to you, my dear sir, the 
assurance of my profoundest esteem!” If, 
nevertheless, the foreigner insist upon buying 
his goods, the American knows not how to pack 
them for shipment, and he cannot translate 





pounds and feet into kilogrammes and metres! 
And the American has such a rude habit of 
attaching a sight-draft to his bill of lading, 
instead of allowing the foreign buyer to remit 
whenever he no longer needs the money! 

If the seeker of plain truth will steer midway 
between these two currents, he is apt to find 
that the real situation is something like this: 

(1) All the world is indeed full of export 
opportunities, but markets are won by battles 
and held by fortifications. There is an awaken- 
ing in store for the manufacturer who imagines 
that Johannesburg and Buenos Ayres will 
throw away all their European stock as soon 
as the smoke of an American steamer is 
sighted. 

(2) It is true that only a small percentage 
of American manufacturers allow the problems 
of foreign markets to toss them upon their beds 
at night, but they are not greatly to be censured 
on that account. When a man’s factories are 
working full-time to fill orders from Chicago 
and San Francisco, their owner may be excused 
from lack of enthusiasm about Valparaiso and 
Shanghai. 

(3) Certain European countries are getting 
more foreign trade than we are. They ought 
to, for they have been at it longer. But let 
us be glad, for they need it worse. 

(4) Occasionally an American manufacturer 
does undertake foreigr. business in a crude way, 
but that is not sufficient excuse for making 
more ado over him thin over the ninety-and- 
nine whose shipments go not astray. It tekes 
an experienced manager to meet the technical 
requirements of foreign trade, and some small 
shippers economize in the wrong place. With 
others, foreign orders are mere incidents that 
come unsolicited, and the volume of the business 
does not justify the installation of the machinery 
involved in an export department. 

(5) But the real fact is —as any man may 
discover for himself in several ways — that 
the United States has already a tremendous 
share in the world’s trade, and it is growing at a 
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most gratifying rate. Since columns of figures 
are easily interpreted in various ways, the 
evidence of this fact is offered in a more tangible 
form. 


TEN OUTGOING STEAMERS A DAY 


For the man seeking information about 
foreign trade, the water-front of New York 
City is far better than many libraries. If, for 
example, he will step into the office of a certain 
firm of shipping agents, he may examine a 
monthly list of sailings from American ports, 
giving the names of the vessels and announcing 
the firm’s readiness to accept cargo for any or 
allofthem. Here is a summary of one of these 
lists: 


Freight-Carriers Sailing from New York in a 
Single Month 


Destination Sailings Destination Sailings 
Liverpool . . . 13 Marseilles . . . 8 
London 5 Bordeaux ... 1 
Southampton g MaltaandVenice. 5 
Bristol 5 Italian and Medi- 
Manchester . 2 terranian ports . 28 
ae 4 Cubaand Mexico . 16 
Glasgow . 5 Porto Rico . . . 8 
Dunkirk . * Fetes. 2 s . & 
Baltic ports . ce prs) o- o E 
Hamburg g River Platte . . 10 
Bremen 7 HalifaxandSt. Johns 4 
Antwerp . 7 South Africa . . 3 
Rotterdam 10 Australasia i 
Cadizand Barcelona 3 Bombay and Calcutta 2 
Havre .. . . ur ChinaandJapan . 7 


Here are 220 vessels sailing within one month 
from New York to foreign ports, and the same 
list gives 97 overseas sailings from other ports 
of the United States — an average of slightly 
more than ten a day. An inspection of the 
lists for several months shows that this average 
is not exceptionally Jarge. Everybody knows 
that steamers cannot make a regular practice 
of calling at a port from which they receive 
no return cargo. Granting that some may have 
called primarily to deliver freight, these ten 
vessels a day must sail with exports, else their 
owners would transfer them to other routes. 
And it may be remarked in passing that an 
average of ten shiploads of merchandise every 
day in the month is a creditable showing for 
any country on the map. 


THE CARGO OF A SINGLE SHIP 


But if the truth-seeker be skeptical about the 
outgoing cargo, let him leave the shipbroker’s 
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office and go down to the great piers. There 
he may watch the process of loading one of 
these vessels — not a bad method of studying 
foreign trade. Let us take as an example the 
President Lincoln, for the reason that it has 
accommodations for 1,450 passengers and must 
therefore be somewhat limited as to its freight 
capacity. Here are some of the items taken 
from the record of an ordinary cargo leaving 
the port of New York: 


Corn and wheat, 170,000 bushels. 
Lubricating oil, 3,362 barrels. 

Lard, 6,225 barrels and tubs. 

Dried prunes, 11,625 boxes. 

Cottonseed oil, 700 barrels. 

Phonographs, 174 cases. 

Typewriters, 73 cases. 

Sewing-machine woodwork, 867 cases. 
Agricultural implements, 3,219 packages. 


In all, sixty-two kinds of American products 
(most of them manufactured) were loaded 
into this one vessel. Many of these products 
stopped in Europe, but others were transferred 
to other ocean steamers, to be eventually 
transferred to river boats and thence find their 
way inland by railroads, by canoes, by donkeys, 
by elephants, by camels, and by human carriers. 

The world-wide distribution of the cargo of 
a single outgoing steamer may be shown by 
another manifest, that of the Graf Waldersee, 
taken at random: 


Germany: Hides, lard, garden seed, dried peas, 
cotton-seed oil, copper, evaporated apples. 

Russia: Roofing paper, nails, scythe stones, 
cement, coke forks, machinery, hardware, ice- 
cream freezers, brass goods, agricultural imple- 
ments, shade rollers, traps, cotton, carriages. 

Roumania: Shade rollers, hardware, grind- 
stones, combs, pumps, guns, toothpicks, pulleys, 
chair-seats, churns. 

Spain: Brick molds, castings, cement, hardware. 

Portugal: Books, cash registers, engines, cotton. 

Bulgaria: Pumps. 

Denmark: Lard compound, shade rollers, oars, 
hardware. 

Finland: Bacon. 

Sweden: Radiators, evaporated apples, churns, 
lubricating oil, varnish, lard. 

Malta: Bolts and washers. 

Greece: Wheels, books. 

Turkey: Pumps, stoves, trolley-cars. 

Asia Minor: Pumps. 

Syria: Chairs, pumps. 

Canary Isles: Tobacco. 

West Africa: Tobacco, nails, shoes, bacon, 
dried fish, candy, pork, beef, oil stoves, dry goods, 
photographic materials, incubators. 
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East Africa: Organs, dry goods, type, grape 
juice, sewing machines, boiler hardware, roofing 
paper, safes, copying presses, tobacco, water 
tanks, machinery. 

Egypt: Machinery. 


Assuming that the nine other ships that left 
New York on the same date carried similar 
loads, it requires no high order of intelligence 
to see that the workmen of the United States 
did their full share toward supplying the 
world’s needs for a single day. 


THE SHIPPING LISTS OF MANUFACTURERS 


Another way to investigate foreign trade — 
and it is a method so practical that its results 
cannot be misinterpreted —is to go from the 
docks into the export departments of some large 
manufacturers and ask to look over the records 
of their foreign shipments. The facts there 
presented in concrete form are just such facts as 
are given below. These examples are fair, for 
they do not include such large corporations 
as the Standard Oil Company, the United States 
Steel Corporation, the Singer Company, and 
others that engage in foreign trade in what 
may be called a wholesale way. These simply 
show what kind of success awaits the American 
manufacturer who actually goes out into the 
field and drums up his trade. 

The makers of a well-known American 
automobile may be taken as one example, 
chiefly for the reason that the French are- 
credited with being the fore-ordained man- 
ufacturers and exporters of these vehicles. 
An American company which had met with 
great success in the manufacture of sewing- 
machines entered this field a few years ago, 
and its factory was given the task of producing 
a car that would win in competition with those 
made in Europe. One such test was made in 
England last year. Nearly fifty cars of 
American and European manufacture under- 
took to climb a certain hill under specific 
conditions — and an American car, the by- 
product of the sewing-machine factory, showed 
the highest efficiency. The company has a 
branch office in London and claims England 
as one of its important markets, in spite of the 
proximity of Paris. Its triumphs in other 
parts of the world are equally significant. 
The traveler may find the automobiles of this 
company in Japan, where twenty-nine of 
them are used as passenger "buses in the city 
of Osaka; in India, where another company 
Operates ten on the bus lines between Rawal 


Pindi and Murree; in Java, where the Dutch 
government uses them for carrying the mails; 
and in such widely scattered cities as Mexico, 
Melbourne, and Johannesburg. 

The sturdy American wagon is also a tireless 
globe-trotter, and it has gladdened the eyes of 
many Americans in the most unexpected of 
places. This fact will appear the more 
remarkable when it is considered that the 
freight and customs charges often amount to 
more than the original cost of the wagon; 
the foreign trade has not been gained by mak- 
ing a cheaper vehicle but by offering one whose 
stability had been proven under the most 
trying conditions. The following quotation, 
which reads like an extract from a manufac- 
turer’s catalogue, is in reality from the official 
report of Lord Roberts at the close of the Boer 
War: 


“Wagons were imported for trial from the 
United States and these proved to be superior to 
any other make of either Cape or English manu- 
facture. The wheels were of hickory and the 
metal work of steel. They were built by a 
great vehicle factory in Indiana. The superi- 
ority of these vehicles was doubtless due to 
the fact that such wagons are largely used in 
America for the carriage of goods as well as 
for military transport. The manufacturers have 
therefore learned by practical experience what 
is the best type of wagon, and what are the most 
suitable materials to employ in building it. It 
may be added that the wagons in question cost 
considerable less than the Bristol pattern wagon.” 


More than a million of wagons from this one 
American factory are rolling along the world’s 
highways to-day. A complete list of the for- 
eign cities to which they have been shipped 
would make a small-sized gazetteer. The 
following list shows only some recent shipments 
recorded on the books of its export department: 


Chubut, Argentine Republic; Puerto Cortez, 
Honduras; Georgetown, British Guiana; Buenos 
Ayres, Argentine Republic; Cape Town, South 
Africa; Pretoria, South Africa; Benguella, Portu- 
guese West Africa; Mombasa, British East Africa; 
Upper Congo District; Vladivostock, Siberia; 
Fairbanks, Alaska; Schwanden, Switzerland; 
Calais, France; Grayshott, England; Mexico 
City. 


There are so many American manufacturers 
of machinery that have a world-wide trade 
that one despairs of being able to select the 
best example. The Pittsburg company 
whose installations are shown below is chosen 
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because the information happens to be more 
available than any other, not because of the 
volume of business. 


THE RECORD OF ONE COMPANY 


This company has supplied the De Beers 
Consolidated Mines of South Africa with an 
installation that includes fifteen mine loco- 
motives and 500 arc lamps. The Bangkok 
Tramways Company in Korea, the Osaka 
Electric Light Company in Japan, the street 
railway company in Seoul, Korea, and the 
Port Arthur fortifications in Manchuria have 
been equipped from the same city of Pittsburg, 
U.S. A. Rio de Janeiro, Bogota, and Quito 
are but three out of many South American 
cities that derive their light and power by 
means of American machinery — not to men- 
tion such mining companies as the great 
Cerro de Pasco Company in Peru and the El 
Oro Company of Mexico. Canada, in the 
other direction, has been even more extensive 
in its purchases. These electric plants and 
many others that might be named represent 
investments of many millions of dollars and 
the achievements of this Pittsburg company 
in winning against European competition have 
been duplicated over and over again in other 
directions. 


THE SOLIDITY OF OUR FOUNDATION 


A very interesting fact may be verified by 
the investigator while in the offices of exporting 
manufacturers — that merit is the usual basis 
of the American’s success in overseas markets. 
There are, of course, some makers of shoddy 
goods who gain a temporary foothold in the 
export field — as in the home field — by selling 
a product that is “just as good”’ at a price that 
is much lower than their competitors can afford. 
But these cheap vendors are the exception. 
The real foundation of the American’s success 
is laid in the excellence of his materials and 
the skill of his workmanship. His goods stand 
the test of service: this is not merely the boast 
of his catalogue but it is his pride as a nation. 

After the man in search of export truth shall 
have had the reality and the magnitude of 
American foreign trade impressed upon him 
at the dock and in the shipping offices, the 
monthly summaries of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor will be illumined with 
a great light. He will have learned to make 
an intelligent discrimination between exports 
of products more or less raw (many of which 
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should never leave our shores at all) and pro- 
ducts that represent American skilled labor. 
He will no longer be disturbed by the bugaboo 
of “the balance of trade,’’ even when it is 
against us, for he will interpret imports as so 
much raw material for our factories, so much 
of food that we do not raise ourselves, and so 
much of luxuries that we can well afford to buy. 

Here, for the benefit of those who are im- 
pressed by figures in bulk, is the summary 
of American trading for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1907: 


Summary of a Year’s Trading 


Total exports of merchandise . $1,880,000,000 

(Increase over 1906, 137 millions) 

Totalimports . . . . . . . $1,434,000,000 

(Increase over 1906, 208 millions) =§=—————— 
Excess of exports over imports . — $446,000,000 
Your Uncle Sam is, therefore, something of a 
world-trader. 

If these great totals, standing alone, give 
satisfaction to the American reader, let him 
remember that these results have been cbtained 
under a handicap more serious than that 
of any other exporting nation. The United 
States is less than a century and a half old. 
Our population and its needs have increased 
with such amazing rapidity that our factories 
have been taxed to keep pace with them. We 
have hitherto had but little time to study and to 
cultivate foreign markets. We have done most 
of our trading without foreign banking facilities, 
without special steamship lines, without sales- 
men proficient in the languages spoken in 
the marketplace. And we have often been 
confronted with an unwarranted prejudice 
against us and our goods. 

But the market places of the world know us 
to-day, and know the kind of goods that we 
bring. A Yankee consulship is no longer an 
easy berth for a lazy editor who has rendered 
services to his party; he has much real work to 
perform, and there is a Bureau of Manufactures 
at Washington that uses his leisure hours in 
collecting information that will help the Ameri- 
can to sell more goods. In our preliminary 
experiments we have learned this important 
lesson — that when an American manufacturer 
wants a foreign market with such intensity 
that he is willing to fight for it, as he fights for 
the home market, he generally gets it in the face 
of all of Europe. 

In other words, we are learning to play the 
game. 





THE LIFE OF A THOUSAND-YEAR PINE 


THE HISTORY OF A COLORADO TREE, 


RECON- 


STRUCTED FROM DATA CONTAINED INITS TRUNK 


BY 


ENOS A. MILLS 


NE autumn day several vears ago 
() while exploring the Southern Rockies 
I discovered a venerable yellow pine. 
It grew within sight of the Cliff-Dwellers’ 
Mesa Verde, which stands at the corner of 
four states, and, as I came upon it one evening 
just as the sun was setting over that mysterious 
tableland, its character and heroic proportions 
made an impression upon me that I shall 
never forget, and which familiar acquaintance 
only served to deepen while it yet lived, before 
the axe-men came. Many a time I returned 
to build my campfire by it and have a day or 
a night in its solitary and noble company. I 
learned afterward that it had been given the 
name “Old Pine,” and it certainly had an 
impressiveness quite compatible with the age 
and dignity which go with a thousand years 
of life. 

When one day the saw-mill man at Mancos 
wrote, “Come, we are about to log your 
‘Old Pine’,” I started at once, regretting that 
a thing which seemed to me so human, as well 
as so noble, must be killed 

I went out with the axe-men who were to 
cut the “Old Pine” down. A grand and 
impressive tree he was. Although lightning 
had given him a bald crown, he was still a 
healthy giant and was waving evergreen 
banners more than one hundred and fifty 
feet above the earth. His massive trunk, 
eight feet in diameter on a level with my breast, 
was covered with a thick, rough, golden-brown 
bark, which was broken into irregular plates. 
Several of his arms were bent and broken. 
Altogether, he presented a time-worn but 
heroic appearance. 

It is almost a marvel that trees should live 
to become the oldest of living things. Fastened 
in one place, their struggle is incessant and 
severe. From the moment a baby tree is 
born — from the instant that it casts its tiny 
shadow upon the ground — until death, it 


is in danger from insects and animals and men. 
It cannot move to avoid danger. It cannot 
run away to escape enemies; fixed in one spot, 
almost helpless, it must endure flood and 
drought, fire and storm, insects and earth- 
quakes, or die. 

Trees, like people, struggle for existence, 
and an aged tree, like an aged person, has 
not only a striking appearance but an interesting 
biography. I had deciphered the autobio- 
graphy of many century-old trees and found 
their life-stories strange and impressive. The 
yearly growth, or annual ring cf wood with 
which trees envelop themselves, is embossed 
with so many of their experiences that this 
annual ring of growth literally forms an auto- 
biographic diary of the tree’s life. 

I wanted to know “Old Pine’s” auto- 
biography. A veteran that had stood on the 
southern Rockies and struggled and triumphed 
through the changing seasons of hundreds of 
years must contain a rare life-story. From 
his stand between the Mesa and the pine- 
plumed mountain, he had seen the panorama 
of the seasons and many a strange pageant; 
he had beheld scenes of animal and human 
strife, as well as storms and convulsions of 
nature. Many -a wondrous secret he had 
locked within his tree soul; yet, although he 
had not recorded what he had seen, I knew 
that he had kept a fairly accurate diary of his 
own personal experience; this I knew the 
saw would reveal, and this I had determined 
to see. 

Nature matures a million conifer seeds for 
each one she chooses for growth, so we can 
only speculate as to the selection of the seed 
from which sprung this storied pine. It may 
be that the cone in which it matured was 
crushed into the earth by the hoof of a passing 
deer. It may have been hidden by a jay; 
or, more likely, it may have grown from one 
of the uneaten cones which a Douglas squirrel 
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had buried for winter food. Douglas squirrels 
are the principal nurserymen for all the Western 
pineries. Each autumn they harvest a heavy 
percentage of the cone crop and bury it for 
winter. Or this seed may have been in a 
cone which simply bounded or blew into a 
hole, where it found sufficient mold and moist- 
ure to give it a start in life. 


FELLING THE GIANT 


Two loggers swung their axes. At the first 
blow a Douglas squirrel came out of a hole 
at the base of a dead limb near the top of the 
tree and made an aggressive claim of owner- 
ship, setting up a vociferous protest against 
the cutting. As his voice was unheeded, he 
came scolding down the tree, jumped off one 
of the lower limbs, and took refuge in a young 
pine that stood nearby. From time to time 
he came out on the top of the limb nearest to 
us and, with a wry face, fierce whiskers, and 
violent gestures, he directed a torrent of abuse 
at the axe-men who were delivering death- 
blows to the noble tree. 

The ‘“‘Old Pine’s” enormous weight caused 
him to fall heavily; he came to the earth with 
tremendous force and struck on an elbow of 
one of his stocky arms. The force of the fall 
not only broke the trunk in two, but badly 
shattered it. The damage to the log was so 
general that the saw-mill man said that it 
would not pay to saw it into lumber and that 
it could rot on the spot. 

I had come a long distance for the express 
purpose of deciphering the ‘‘Old Pine’s” diary 
when the scroll of his life should be laid open 
in the saw-mill. The abandonment of the 
shattered form compelled the adoption of 
another way of getting at his story. Receiv- 
ing permission to do as I pleased with his 
remains, I at once began to cut and split both 
the trunk and the limbs and to transcribe their 
strange records. Day after day I worked. 
I dug up the roots and thoroughly dissected 
them, and with the aid of a magnifier I studied 
the trunk, the roots, and the limbs. 


A PINE TREE’S DIARY 


I carefully examined the base of his stump, 
and in it I found 1,047 rings of growth. He 
had lived through 1,047 memorable years. 
As he was cut down in 1903, his birth probably 
occurred in 856. 

In looking over the rings of growth, I 
found that a few of them were much thicker 





than the others; and these thick rings or coats 
of wood told of favorable seasons. There 
were also a few extremely thin rings of growth. 
In places two and even three of these were 
together. These were the result of unfavorable 
seasons, of drought or cold. These rings also 
showed healed wounds, and told of burns, 
bites, and bruises, of torn bark and broken 
arms. 

“Old Pine” received injuries not only 
in his early years, but from time to time 
throughout his life. The somewhat kinked 
condition of several of the rings of growth, 
beginning with the twentieth, shows that at 
the age of twenty he sustained an injury which 
resulted in a severe curvature of the spine 
and that for some years he was somewhat 
stooped. From his diary I was unable to 
make out whether this injury was the result 
of a tree or some object falling upon him and 
pinning him down, or whether his back had 
been overweighted and bent by wet, clinging 
snow. As I could not find any scars or 
bruises, I think that snow must have been 
the cause of the injury. However, after a 
few years he straightened up with youthful 
vitality and seemed to outgrow and forget 
the experience. 

A century of tranquil life followed this 
experience, and the rapid growth during 
these years tells of good seasons as well as 
good soil. This rapid growth also shows 
that there could not have been any crowding 
neighbors to share the sun and soil. The 
tree had grown evenly in all quarters, and the 
pith of the tree was in the centre. But had 
one tree grown close, that quarter of the old 
pine nearest it would have grown slower than 
the others and would have been thinner; and 
as a result of this, the pith would have been 
away from the tree’s centre. 

When the ‘Old Pine” was just completing 
his one hundred and thirty-fifth ring of growth, 
he met with an accident which I cannot 
account for except by assuming that a large 
tree that stood several yards away blew over 
and in falling stabbed the “Old Pine” with 
the ends of two dead limbs; for I found 
embedded in his side two broken bits of dead 
limbs which probably were thrust into his 
side by a falling tree. These wounds seem 
to have healed quickly but many annual 
rings of growth covered the tree before the 
outer ends of the broken stubs were com- 
pletely buried. At last they were covered over 
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and hidden. They thus remained for nine 
hundred years, when my splitting revealed 
them, about three feet beneath the bark. 

It is possible that in falling the tree which 
stabbed the ‘‘Old Pine” may have also given 
him some additional bark wound. Anyway, 
a year or two after he was stabbed some 
borers and ants made a successful attack on 
him at a point a few feet above the place where 
the upper dead limb had stabbed. As chicka- 
dees and nuthatches are watchful to devour 
ants and other insects that attempt to make 
homes on or in trees, it seems likely that 
either these birds were scarce at the time the 
ants and borers appeared, or else some wound 
enabled them to get into the tree despite the 
vigilance of these birds. In the “Old Pine’s” 
side, in the vitals just beneath the bark, the 
ants and the borers ate and excavated their 
deadly, winding ways. These insects estab- 
lished growing colonies to honeycomb and 
eat the “Old Pine’s”’ vitals away. In a little 
while these colonies injured him and imperilled 
his life. 

Fortunately relief came. One day the 
chief surgeon of all the Southwestern pineries 
came along. This surgeon was the Texas 
woodpecker. He probably did not long 
explore the ridges and little furrows of the 
bark until he discovered the wound or heard 
these hidden insects working. After a brief 
examination, probably holding his ear to the 
bark for a moment to get the location of the 
tree’s foe beneath, he was ready to act. He 
made two successful operations. These not 
only required him to cut deeply into the “Old 
Pine” and take out the borers, but he may 
also have had to come back from time to time 
to dress the wounds by devouring the ant 
colonies which may have persisted in taking 
possession of them. The wounds finally 
healed, and only the splitting of the affected 
parts revealed these records, all filled with 
pitch and preserved for nearly nine hundred 
years. 

Following this, an even tenor marked his 
life for nearly three centuries. This quiet 
existence came to an end in the summer of 
1301, when a stroke of lightning tore a limb 
out of his round top and badly shattered a 
shoulder. He had barely recovered from this 
injury when a violent wind tore off several 
of his arms. During the year 1348 he 
lost two of his largest arms. These were 
large and sound and were more than a foot in 


diameter at the points of breakage. They 
were broken by a down-pressing weight or 
force, which we may attribute to accumula- 
tions of snow. 

The oldest, largest portion of a tree is the 
short section immediately above the ground, 
and as this lower section is the most exposed 
to accidents or to injuries from enemies, it 
generally bears evidence of having suffered 
the most; and within its scroll are usually found 
the most extensive and interesting autobio- 
graphical impressions. 

It is doubtful if there is any portion of the 
earth upon which there are so many deadly 
struggles as upon the earth around the trunk 
of a tree. Upon this small arena there are 
struggles fierce and wild; here nature is “red 
in tooth and claw.” When a tree is small 
and tender, countless insects come to feed 
upon it. Birds come to it to devour these 
insects. Around the tree daily are almost 
merciless struggles for existence. ‘These death- 
struggles occur not only in the daytime but 
in the night. Mice, rats, and rabbits destroy 
millions of young trees. While at their deadly 
feast, many a time have they been surprised 
by hawks, and then they are at a banquet 
where they themselves are eaten. The owl, 
the faithful nightwatchman of trees, often 
swoops down at night, and as a result some 
little tree is splashed with the blood of the 
animal that came to feed upon it. 

The lower section of ‘“‘Old Pine’s” trunk 
contained records which I found interesting. 
One of these in particular aroused my imagi- 
nation. I was sawing off a section of this lower 
portion when the saw, with a buzz-z-z-z-z, 
suddenly jumped. The object struck was 
harder than the saw. I wondered what it 
could be, and cutting the wood carefully away, 
I brought to light a flint arrowhead. Close 
to this one I found another, and then with 
care I counted the rings of growth to find out 
the year that these had wounded “Old Pine.” 
The outer ring which these arrowheads had 
pierced was the six hundred and thirtieth, 
so that the year of this occurrence was 1486. 

Had an Indian bent his bow and shot at a 
bear that had stood at bay backed up against 
this tree, or was there around this tree a 
battle among Indian tribes? Is it possible 
that at this place some Cliff-Dweller scouts 
encountered their advancing foe from the 
North and opened hostilities? It may be 
that around the “Old Pine” was fought the 
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battle that is said to have decided the fate of 
that mysterious race, the Cliff-Dwellers. The 
imagination insists on speculating with these 
two arrowheads, yet they form a fascinating 
clew that leads us to no definite conclusion. 
But the fact remains that the “Old Pine” was 
wounded by two Indian arrowheads some 
time during the summer. 

The year that Columbus discovered 
America the “Old Pine” was a handsome 
young giant with a round head held more 
than one hundred feet above the earth. He 
was 636 years old, and with the coming of 
the Spanish adventurers his lower trunk was 
given new events to record. 

Spanish chroniclers say that the Spanish 
explorers found the Cliff-Dwellers’ houses 
in the year 1540. I believe that during this 
year a Spanish exploring party may have 
camped beneath the “Old Pine,” built a fire 
against his base, and that some of the explorers 
hacked him with an axe. The “Old Pine” 
had distinct records of axe and fire markings 
during the year 1540. It was not common for 
the Indians of the West to burn or mutilate 
trees, and as it was common for the Spaniards 
to do so, and as these hackings in the tree 
seemed to have been made with some edged 
tool sharper than any possessed by the Indians, 
it at least seems probable that they were done 
by the Spaniards. At any rate, from the 
year 1540 until the day of his death, the ‘‘Old 
Pine”’ carried these scars on his instep. 

In another quarter of the lower section 
of the trunk I found evidence that leads me 
to conclude that in the summer of 1881 a 
hunting or outing party may have camped 
near here and amused themselves by shooting 
at a mark on the “Old Pine’s” trunk. Here 
I found, much nearer the bark, however, 
than the arrowheads, several bullets of modern 
rifles. These were imbedded around or just 
beneath a blaze which was made on the tree 
the same year in which the bullets had entered. 

As the average yearly growth of the “Old 
Pine” was about the same as in trees similarly 
situated at the present time, I suppose that 
climatic conditions in the “Old Pine’s” time 
must have been similar to the climatic con- 
ditions of to-day. His records indicate 
periods of even tenor of climate, a year of 
extremely poor conditions, occasionally a 
year crowded with a bountiful wood harvest. 

But from 1540 to 1762 I found little of 
special interest. In 1762, however, the season 


was not regular. After the ring of growth 
was well started, something —perhaps a 
cold wave — for a time checked the growth, 
and as a result the wood for that one year 
resembled two years’ growth, but yet the 
difference between this double or false ring 
and a regular one was easily detected. 

The “Old Pine’s” hard times experience 
seems to have been during the years 1804-5. 
I think it probable that these were years of 
drought. During 1804 the layer of wood 
was the thinnest in his life, and for 1805 the 
only wood I could find was a layer which 
extended only a few feet up the trunk of the 
tree, and this was exceedingly thin. 

From time to time in the “Old Pine’s” 
record, I came across what-seemed to be 
indications of an earthquake shock; but late 
in 1811, or early in 1812, I think there is no 
doubt that he experienced a violent shock, 
for he made extensive records of it. This 
earthquake occurred after the sap had ceased 
to flow in 1811 and before it began to flow in 
the spring of 1812. In places the wood was 
checked and shattered. At one point, some 
distance from the ground, there was a bad 
horizontal break. ‘Two big roots were broken 
in two, and that quarter of the “Old Pine” 
which faced the Cliff-Dwellings had literally 
suffered from a rock bombardment. I sup- 
pose the violence of the quake displaced many 
rocks, and some of these as they came bounding 
down the mountain-side collided with the 
“Old Pine.” One fragment, of about five 
pounds weight, struck him so violently in the 
side that it remained imbedded there. After 
some years the wound was healed over, and 
this rock-fragment remained in the tree until 
I released it. 

One morning, after I had finished my work 
of splitting, studying, and deciphering the 
fragments of the “Old Pine,” I went to the saw- 
mill and arranged for the men to come over 
that evening after I had departed and burn 
every piece and vestige of the venerable old 
tree. Then I went back and piled into a 
pyramid every fragment of root and trunk 
and broken branch. 

Twilight was fading into darkness when 
I started on a night journey for the Mesa 
Verde, where I intended next morning to greet 
an old gnarled cedar which grew on its summit. 
When I arrived at the top of the Mesa, I looked 
back and saw a pyramid of golden flame stand- 
ing out in the darkness, 
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“The Liner she’s a lady, and if a war should come. 
The Man-o-War’s ’er ’usband, and ’e’d bid ’er stay at home; 
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But, oh, the little cargo-boats that fill with every tide! 
’E’d ’ave to up an’ fight for them, for they are England’s pride.” 





THE FREIGHTERS OF THE SEAS 


THE CARGO-BOATS THAT CARRY OUR COMMERCE TO THE WORLD-END PORTS AND CON- 
NECT WITH RAILROAD AND CARAVAN—WHY THEY FLY ALL THE FLAGS BUT OURS 


BY 


EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


ESTERDAY a battleship poked _ its 
sharp nose across the bar, and the 
forts woke up the city to announce 

with thundering guns that the maker and the 
unmaker of destinies was in the harbor. To- 
morrow a passenger-boat fifteen feet longer 
than any other may reach Sandy Hook fifteen 
hours or fifteen minutes earlier than ever 
happened before, and fifteen hundred whistles 
will declare that ‘“‘an epoch-making event” 
has transpired. But when a cargo-boat car- 
rying ten thousand tons more freight drops 
anchor near the lightship and signals for a 
pilot, nobody ever thinks of letting loose a 
gun or pulling a whistle-cord. It is lacking in 
“heart interest” and is without “‘news value.” 

But there is one man in the harbor whose eyes 


, 


are glad when the freighter of the seas crosses 
his horizon — the Collector of the Port. The 
battleship sweeps majestically in and out, but 
the publican who sits at the receipt of custom 
is never a dollar richer. The liner’s passen- 
gers grumblingly drop their toll into his strong- 
box, but it makes only the clink of small 
change. But when the groaning tugs pull and 
push the cargo-boat up to the warehouse on the 
docks, the Collector’s men scoop up the revenue 
with shovels and the Bureau of Statistics oils 
all its adding machines. And who is this 
Collector of the Port? He it is who built the 
battleship, who is asked to subsidize the liner, 
and who fills the pay-envelopes of the President 
and the Congress. It is the Collector who 
makes our credit strong enough to dig a canal, 
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SUEZ— A TRYSTING-PLACE FOR THE SHIPS OF ALL NATIONS 
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THE COLLECTOR OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK,. AND HIS STRONG-BOX 
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Colonel Edward S. Fowler, and the United States Custom House at New York 


or reclaim a desert, or do anything else that we 
take a notion to do. Without the Collector 
and his strong-box, without the little cargo- 
boat that keeps it filled, the power-house that 
makes the wheels of government go round 
would soon run out of fuel. 

The skipper of the freight-ship knows this, 
and he calmly smokes his pipe as the battle- 
ship splashes him with spray and the turbine- 
steamer leaves him astern. He remembers 
that twice in a generation have a nation’s 
battleships been battered into scrap-iron — 
and the wheels of the nation went on turning. 
He remembers a time when every German 
liner in American waters fled from the French 
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WORTH GERMAN LLOYO 





TYPES OF PIERS ALONG THE WATER-FRONT OF NEW YORK 


s 
war-cloud and hugged its pier at Hoboken 
— and the planets continued to revolve in their 
orbits. But the skipper knows what would 
happen in all the nations whose shores are 
washed by salt seas were the smoke of the 
freight-ship no longer to darken the skies off- 
shore. 


THE CARRIERS OF OCEAN FREIGHT 


They make a motley fleet, these freight- 
ers of the seas. They fly all the national 
flags that warships and liners know, and 
some that never appear in the great naval 
reviews. They range in size from floating 
warehouses down to canoes that are poled 
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HARNESSED TO ALL THE WINDS THAT BLEW b 
The seven-masted schooner Thomas W. Lawson, which was lost on the Scilly Isles, southwest of England. Its 
spread of canvas was 43,000 square feet 




















‘IN THE BAY OF BISCAY, OF 
A freight-ship with decks awash in a rolling sea 
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A VIEW OF THE HAMBURG DOCKS IN THE FATHER- 
LAND FIFTY YEARS AGO 


up and down unnavigable rivers, transferring 
their cargoes to luggers and barges that tran- 
ship at the open sea. Some of the freight- 
carriers are propelled by paddles; many still 
harness the winds in defiance to the genius of 
steam; some respond to the throbbing impulse 
of “‘twice three thousand horse that heed the 
one command.” But they all belong to that 
indispensable part of the world’s activity which 
we call by the name of Commerce — and most 
of their work is foreign commerce. People 
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THE NORTH GERMAN LLOYD SCHOOLSHIP “HERZOGIN 
CECILIE” ON A PRACTICE CRUISE 





who are more familiar with land traffic than 
with the commerce of the sea may think of 
these ocean carriers in railroad terms: 

(1) The fast Atlantic liners, like the Mau- 
retania and the Kronprinzessin Cecilie; ¢orre- 
spond to such express trains as “The Twen- 
tieth Century Limited” and ‘The Pennsylvania 
Special.” They are built to carry mail and pas- 
sengers at high speed, on regular schedules, 
and their cargo holds correspond to railroad 
baggage-cars. 





Showing the number of vessels of a single company that are often in the harbor at one time 
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Copyrig i, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
THE KEEL OF A VIKING SHIP 


(2) The regular cargo-steamers are the 
“combination” trains of a hundred branch 
railroads —a string of freight-cars with a 
passenger-coach attached. The cargo-boat 
runs on a regular line, conforms to schedule, 
and may carry hundreds of passengers; but its 
main object is the transportation of freight in 
large quantities. 

(3) The nearest resemblance on rails to the 


Cupyright, 1908, by Underwood & ‘Gabiewes aN ¥. 
STEAMSHIPS COALING AT THE DOCKS 
On the left, at Nagasaki, by Japanese women; on the right, at Hamburg, by machinery 
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THE KEEI. OF A MODERN STEAMER 


ocean ‘“‘tramp” is the box-car, seen more 
frequently on other tracks than its own. A 
New York Central locomotive at the head of a 
train of freight-cars belonging to twenty differ- 
ent roads, most of which do not touch the state 
of New York at all, will give a landsman a fair 
conception of a harbor full of “‘tramps.”’ The 
nickname is an injustice, for the ‘‘tramp” 
steamer works just as hard as any other. 
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THE VANISHED TYPE OF A DARING AGE 


The exploring-ships of the fifteenth century were the advanced guard of the cargo-boats that now sail the same seas 


The flag at the stern of a vessel is that of the 
country in which it is registered,.and has no 
relation either to its owner or to the ports 
between which it runs. An ocean “tramp” 
carrying the British flag may never see England 
after it leaves the shipyards. Its log would 
start off something like this: “Loaded at 





Manchester with cotton goods and cutlery; 
passed through the Suez Canal and on to 
Hong Kong. Thence went ‘in ballast’ 
(without cargo) to the Dutch East Indies and 
loaded with sugar and coffee for New York. 
There picked up a load of machinery for Peru 
and Chile — a long voyage around the Horn. 
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A United States Army Transport entering port 


Loading on the western coast of South America 
with nitrate of soda, discharged cargo at 
Puget Sound and reloaded with wheat and 
flour for Vladivostock.” Thus it goes on its 
useful career — ‘‘coastwise, cross-seas, round 
the world, and back again’? — until bought 
or chartered by a regular line, or until it reaches 
its final anchorage in a ship’s graveyard, or 
floats away on an uncharted cruise as a 
menacing derelict. The “‘tramp” is at the 
service of anybody with a cargo that will fill 
it — and with, say, $200 a day to pay for it — 
and this unheralded class of shipping is 
credited with carrying as much as two-thirds 
of the world’s commerce. 

(4) There are as many other types of ocean- 


THE COMMANDER OF THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST FLEET 
Captain Kaempf, Commodore of the Hamburg- 
American Line 
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A FREIGHTER THAT FLIES THE AMERICAN FLAG 
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Copyright, by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 
WHERE THE COMMERCE OF LAND AND 
WATER MEET 


freighters as there are kinds of box-cars. 
Slow-going lumber schooners, capacious grain- 
boats (used also for ore on return trips), 
curious-looking whalebacks, grimy olliers, 
fragrant fruit-ships, stately tea-clippers, tank- 
ships that look like submarines, cattle-boats, 
refrigerator-ships —the list is long. Even 
the railroad flat-car has its sea-faring mate — 
the barge — and the noisy tug takes up the 
locomotive’s work where the land drops into 
the sea. 

The refrigerator-ship is one of the latest 
developments and it has already materially 
affected the export trade of two continents. 
While the perfection of this system enables us 
to ship choice porterhouse-steaks from Chicago 
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THE FUTURE CAPTAINS OF THE NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


Cadets on board the Schoolship Herzogin Sophie Charlotte. After a long and rigorous 
training at sea and in school, they become junior officers on liners 
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LAKE FREIGHTERS ENTERING THE SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL 
Through this gateway passes three times as much freight as through the Suez Canal 
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A FLEET OF WHALEBACKS IN THE “SOO” CANAL 
An aggregate of more than 16,000 vessels entered and cleared at the ports of our northern border and lake 
districts in 1907 
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Copyright, 1903, isp achdbinaielk & Unierwood N. Y. 
A SECTION OF THE DOCKS AT SAVANNAH, THE WORLD’S A WAVE-WORN GRAIN-BOAT IN SAN DIEGO HARBOR 
GREAT RESIN MARKET ; AFTER A LONG PACIFIC CRUISE 


to Liverpool at a cost of only a cent and a for there is no long railroad haul to the ship. 
quarter per pound, Buenos Ayres can do the More than a million quarters of beef went to 
same thing for about three-quarters of a cent, Europe last year from each of these continents. 


Copyright, 1901, by Thompson, Vancouver 


THE WESTERN LINKS OF A GREAT COMMERCIAL CHAIN 
Steamers at the Canadian Pacific docks, Vancouver, loaded with passengers and freight brought across the Dominion 
by trains that connect with transatlantic steamers at Quebec 
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ANTIQUATED CHINESE JUNKS ON THE CANTON RIVER 


The carrying fleet numbers nearly a hundred 
vessels, with a total capacity of 9} million 
carcasses. Cattle bought in Chicago on 
Monday may be slaughtered on Tuesday and 
kept ia coolers until Thursday or Friday. 
By Monday the railroad has the refrigerator- 
car alongside the docks at the Atlantic coast, 
and the cargo is quickly transferred to a ship 
sailing on Wednesday. The following Wednes- 
day it is in the London market, having been 
under constant refrigeration except for the 
two brief intervals of loading and unloading 
over the ship’s side. This system is not only in 
operation on steamers engaged exclusively in the 
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A FLOATING OPIUM WAREHOUSE, AT SHANGHAI 


frozen-meat trade, but is a part of the equipment 
of the great passenger-boats. Its application to 
the overseas transportaticn of fruit has been so 
successful that the United Fruit Company is now 
said to be building a number of refrigerator- 
ships for that purpose. When the cold-storage 
systems of the countries on both sides of the sea 
correspond to that of the steamer that connects 
them, the world’s kitchen will be vastly enriched. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE SEA 
It is no idle boast of the British that 


“’There’s never a flood goes shoreward now 
But lifts a keel we manned,” 
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FREIGHT-SHIPS AT ANCHOR IN ORIENTAL HARBORS 
On the Chikiang River, Canton, China, and on the Bund at Yokohama 
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A SHIP GRAVEYARD 


for the Clyde and the Tyne have for centuries 
been the cradles in which the world’s merchant 
marine was rocked. The Briton was crossirg 
the Channel in his own boats before Cesar’s 
galleys rode in on the waves, and then as now 
it was the call of trade that gave cunning to his 
hands. Nearly six centuries ago, when an 
English king gave the ever-welcome signal 
for an attack against the French, 707 “shippes”’ 
assembled from all paris of the kingdom. In 
the “rolle of the huge flecte,’ among the 
“forrayne countries in this ayde,’ was one 
Irish vessel, but there was not a ship from a 
port called Liverpool. ‘To-day, one vessel 
out of every ten that plow the seas calls Liver- 
pool home. 

The progress made by the British shipbuilder 
in a little more than a century may be seen at a 
glance by reference to the accompanying table. 

The only achievement in shipbuilding which 
the British have not surpassed in size is that 
described in a Parisian legend, which was so 
large that the captain rode about the deck on 
horseback to give his orders, and a boy sent 
aloft into the yards came down a gray-headed 
man. 











A DERELICT 


A Century of Progress 
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1801 |Charlotie Dundas} 5018} 8 10 | (+) 20 
1840 Britannia 207 | 34/17 746%) «ERGO 
1858 |Great Eastern 691 | 82 | 48 8,297 18,915 
1901 |Celtic 700 |75|49]| 14,000 20,880 
1907 oe 790 |88| 81} 70,000 | 33,000 





Milestones of Maritime Progress 
1833 Sails to wooden paddles 
1843 Wood to iron hulls 
1850 Paddles to screw-propellers 
1856 Simple to compound engines 
1879 Iron to steel hulls 
1889 Simple to twin-screws 
1906 Triple-expansion to turbine engines 
1907. Quadruple-screw propellers 


It was a countryman of the builders of the 
Mauretania who (1578) seems to have been the 
first to work out the following plan for revolu- 
tionizing ocean traflic: 

“You may make a boate to goe without care 
or sayle by placing a certain number of wheeles 
on the outside of the boate, in that sorte that the 








THE GUARDIANS OF THE CARGO—AND OF THE SHIP’S CREW 
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PEACE HATH HER WOUNDS NOT LESS DEEP THAN WAR 
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PART OF A WRECKED SHIP KEPT SEAWORTHY BY WATERTIGHT BULKHEADS 


The Suevic after the two parts were separated 


armes of the wheeles may goe into the water, and 
so turning the wheeles by some provision, and so 
the wheeles shall make the boate goe.” 

And it was in the same island-empire that a 
man discovered later (1801) that a 10-horse- 
power engine would also “make the boate 
goe”” —and the first steam-propelled vessel 
in England was not a war-boat but a tug. Its 
record voyage was the towing of two 7o-ton 





barges for twenty miles on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal in six hours. Thereafter it 
served no other useful purpose except to give 
Fulton the idea for his Clermont. 

And it was another Briton who (1839) built 
on the Clyde the first iron, sea-going steamer 
and disappointed all the theorists that had 
demonstrated that it was impossible for iron 
to float. 


THE “SUEVIC” AT THE DOCK IN SOUTHAMPTON 


The larger section of the truncated vessel came into port under its own steam 
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THE END OF THE CRUISE ; 

A photograph made from the deck of the vessel that collided with this one ; 








A TRAGEDY OF THE ATLANTIC 


This Genoese freighter was wrecked on the New Jersey coast and all but four of its forty men were lost 











Through all the changes that have come in 
ocean navigation, Britain’s shipbuilders have 
hammered away, making more and bigger 
ships every year. Since the construction of 
a large vessel is a matter of months and often 
of years, it will surprise those not informed 
of the industry to find that during the three 
years preceding 1907 three ships a day, onan 
average, were turned out of British yards, one 
of thema steamer. In spite of the rapid strides 
made by other nations, more than half of the 
world’s output of tonnage last year was British. 
If the figures were arranged to include war- 
ships and vessels built for dther nations, the 
proportion would be even greater. On the 
basis of tonnage, the United Kingdom last year 
made five times as many ships as Germany, 
and more than three times as many as the 
United States. 

(The gross registered tonnage of a ship is 


1800 
1900 
A CENTURY OF THE WORLD’S SHIPPING 


The increase in effective carrying capacity was from 4 to 50 million tons 


1801 
1900 
A CENTURY OF BRITISH SHIPPING 


The increase was from 1.8 to 14.3 million. tons 
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A CENTURY OF AMERICAN SHIPPING 


The diagrams represent the tonnage carried in American vessels. In 
1800 we carried 87 per cent. of our exports; in 1900, 7 per cent. 


found by calculating the solid contents of its 
hull in cubic feet and dividing by 100. From 
this quotient must be subtracted the space 
occupied by machinery and woodwork and 
cabins in order to arrive at the net tonnage. 
This is usually considered in cubic feet, for 
the freight-rates are usually based upon meas- 
urement —forty cubic feet being considered 
the ecuivalent of a ton. But a man shipping 
forty cubic feet of lead would probably find 
that the rule has exceptions.) 

The Briton’s supremacy of the seven seas 
is more convincingly shown by the merchant 
vessels that to-day carry his flag into every 
part of the earth except the poles. The old 
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THE LEADING SHIPBUILDERS OF 1907 


adage about the cobbler’s children running 
barefoot does not fit here, for more than half 
of the world’s steamships and nearly half of 
the total steam and sail tonnage fly the British 
flag. The total tonnage of the United Kingdom 
now exceeds 18 millions, while that of its 
nearest competitor (Germany) is only 4 
millions, and the United States has about 34 
millions. 

Apply the measure in another way: Who 
owns the world’s fastest merchant steamers? 
Of the 58 that can make at least twenty-one 
knots an hour, Great Britain owns 38 (65 per 
cent.); 7 carry the Belgian flag; 6 are French; 
and 5 are German. The United States owns 
two — the S¢. Louis and the St. Paul. 

The capital of the British Empire has also 
the distinction of being the world’s largest 
port, with New York a close second. Inci- 
dentally, the best-known name among the men 
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THE WORLD’S MERCHANT MARINE 
The figures represent millions of gross tons; only steamers of 100 tens 
and sailing vessels of 50 tons are included, Figures from “ Bureay 
Veritas, 1907-08,” 
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who go down to sea in ships is English — 
Lloyd’s — for Lloyd’s “Register” is an 
authority everywhere and «that firm of under- 
writers insures most of the shipping. The 
house dates back of 1668, when one Edward 
Lloyd kept a little coffee-house that came 
to be the centre of maritime intelligence. 
There is now a Germanischer Lloyd and an 
American Lloyd. The rating which Lloyd’s 
gives a ship after inspection powerfully affects 
its market-value and its insurance. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the marine insurance 
business may be gleaned from the estimate 
in 1901 ‘of the gross earnings of the world’s 
mercantile marine — $850,000,000._ Britain’s 
share was placed at $450,000,000, a plum- 
pudding worth while. 

Gone is the golden era of great British 
trading companies, which not only owned the 
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occupation gone. In its place have come the 
great steamship companies that carry the 
merchandise of others. The names of a dozen 
of these companies are known around the 
world, but the ownership of British steamships 
has not yet become so concentrated as in 
Germany. Perhaps the best known in America 
is the Cunard Company, but the “P. & O.” 
(Peninsular and Oriental) is the most famous 
abroad. Its twin-screw steamers now anchor 
in the roadstead where the full-rigged East 
Indiamen of long ago tugged at their 
cables. 

It is more than a curious geographical study 
to stroll along the pier at Southampton or 
Liverpool, or to follow the winding Thames 
from the London Docks past the West and 
East India Docks and on to the Royal Albert. 
It is a powerful impulse in the direction of 











CROSS-SECTION OF A 25,000-TON PASSENGER STEAMER 


It shows the relatively small space reserved for cargo 


cargo that went and came overseas but owned 
also the ships that carried it. At least two 
centuries of the history of England’s merchant 
marine was virtually the history of one of these, 
the British East India Company, whose 
monopoly of Oriental trade was contested by 
a sturdy fleet of 200 Dutch freighters. Those 
were the days when the cargo-boat, richly 
laden with pounds of pearls as well as pounds 
of pepper, had to fight its own battles. Some- 
times it won, as when a staunch East Indiaman 
repulsed five foreign ships-of-war; sometimes 
it lost, as when the French once captured a 
great fleet of 600 merchantmen bound for 
Baltic ports. A British admiral of to-day has 
less honor than the captains of the old East 
Indiamen received. Five voyages were 
usually sufficient to enrich him, as well as the 
owners of his ship. 

As the path of empire was pushed outward, 
the trading company found its most lucrative 


commercial imperialism. Not only do the 
fluttering flags, the forests of masts, and the 
belching funnels suggest foreign commerce, 
but the very names of the vessels become a 
call to world-wide conquest. Yonder, soon 
to steam away for Continental ports, lie the 
Velasquez, the Oporto, and the Malaga. Here, 
filling their bunkers with coal for the Mediter- 
ranean, are the Busiris, the Algerian, and the 
Moorish Prince. Straining at their anchor- 
chains as the call of the East comes clearer, 
are the Persia, the Simla, the Ping Suey. The 
crews of the Sierra Leone, the Barotse, and the 
Nigeria are preparing for their “misty sweat- 
bath ’neath the Line.” And so on, around 
the world. The national appeal comes in 
such names as the British Prince, the Briton, 
the Saxon, and the Empress of Ireland, while 
a long list of Clans from Campbell to Mac- 
allister shows the Glasgow pride. An hour 
or two spent on these docks will convince any 
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man that the chief glory of the battleship is 
its service as a convoyer of merchantmen down 
the wet sea-lanes of the Empire. 


BRITAIN’S ONLY SEA RIVAL 


Long before the Kaiser’s first flag was made, 
before a German Empire was scarcely dreamed 
of, the state of Hamburg was the commercial 
rival of the state of Bremen, and the lucrative 
carrying trade of the port of New York was the 
juicy bone of contention. With the birth of 
the Empire in 1868 came the German ambition 
to hoist the new flag over home-built ships and 
show it in every port. And in these forty 
years that ambition has largely been. realized. 
In 1871 Germany owned 150 steamers; by 
1902 it had 1,463. It now has 42 shipbuilding 
docks on the coast, 13 on the Baltic, and 13 
on the North Sea, most of them for merchant 
vessels. Counting by numbers, last year 
these shipyards turned out 435 steamers and 
516 sailing vessels — more than two a day — 
and there were 473 unfinished ships on the 
stocks, their tonnage being greater than that 
of the 951 completed during the year. To 
equalize the tonnage of 67 steamers and 145 sail 
that were built in 1907 for Germany in foreign 
shipyards, the Germans constructed 112 ships 
for other nations. 

As with the United States, much of the 
shipbuilding activity is due to the huge volume 
of inland navigation. The Germans, being 
well supplied with rivers, worked out this 
simple mathematical demonstration: 


(1) A horse traveling three miles an hour on 
a level road can haul 

(2) The same horse on a horizontal rail- 
road can pull . 15 tons 

(3) With the same effort on a waterway, 
the horse can haul 60 to 100 tons 


2 tons 


Result: nearly four-fifths of Germany’s inland 
freight-trade is to-day carried by river instead 
of by railroad. In the decade from 1882 to 
1902, its inland fleet trebled. On the Rhine 
alone, at the end of that period, there were 1,123 
steamers and 8,379 sail. 

Germany is the land of big steamship com- 
panies. About half a dozen own more than 
half of the entire merchant marine. The 
concentration is more evident in the fact that 
nearly half of the number of ships and about 
four-fifths of the loading capacity of mer- 
chant vessels under the German flag belong 
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to the two early rivals, Hamburg and 
Bremen. An account of German shipping is, 
therefore, largely the story of two companies. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST FLEET 


While Great Britain may claim the chief 
distinctions of the maritime world, the largest 
single fleet carries the Red, White, and Black, 
and its house-flag is the Hamburg-American. 
Its sixty-eight distinct services carry the world’s 
commerce into and out of nearly every impor- 
tant port of all the continents. If the entire 
fleet were assembled in one harbor, it would 
present an imposing array of 160 ocean steam- 
ers, 8 others under construction, and 215 
river steamers and harbor craft —a total of 
383 vessels, with a gross tonnage of nearly a 
million. If this fleet were welded into one 
mammoth steamer, it would be nearly five 
miles long, more than a mile wide, and about 
a mile deep. To load it with bales of cotton 
would require the average yield of two million 
acres; it could take the wheat-crop of three- 
million acres; and half a billion feet of lumber 
would not fill it. This is the commercial 
hyphen that has connected Hamburg and 
America for sixty-one years. 

The first Hamburg-American ship arrived 
in New York harbor in 1847, when the rate 
of postage to Europe was thirty cents a half- 
ounce, when Castle Garden was an amusement 
resort, when Broad and Beaver Streets were 
the dry-goods districts, and when lower Broad- 
way between Canal Street and the Astor House 
was “the great white way.” That first 
vessel was the Deutschland, a sailing ship of 
717 tons; the Deutschland of to-day registers 
16,502 tons, and is nearly 9,000 tons smaller 
than the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria. ‘This 
steamship line, whose flag is as familiar in 
Montevideo, Shanghai, and Sierra Leone as 
in Baltimore and Puget Sound, has made its 
New York home on historic soil. A tablet 
erected on its new offices says that it “marks 
the site of the first habitation of white men 
on the island of Manhattan.” ‘There it was 
that Adrian Block, commander of the Tiger, 
built four huts in 1613 after his ship was 
burned. This same sea-dog is also credited 
with the first vessel made by Europeans 
in this country—the Restless, launched in 
1614. 

But the home and the history of the Ham- 
burg-American line are of far less importance 
than the opportunities which this one unit of 
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transport offers to American shippers. Its 
150 liners and cargo-boats may be of no more 
importance than an equal number of other 
vessels, but their assembling under one house- 
flag makes them more convenient. This fleet 
touches regularly at the ports of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Galveston, San Francisco, 
and Puget Sound. It brings every one of these 
widely distributed American ports into direct 
communication with nearly all the world. If 
there were no other boats on the seas, an 
American exporter would find a list of about 
500 ports where his goods might be landed. 
He might not only ship to every seaport that 
he could name, but he could get through 
bills-of-lading to scores of such unheard-of 
ports as Pulo Weh, Siam; Soloo, East 
Indies; Ahwaz, Persia; Nossi Be, East 
Africa; Half Jack, West Africa; Bedsted, 
Denmark; Yxpila, Finland; and Oernskoeld- 
svik, Sweden. 

The capacity of these great steamers is 
enormous. The express steamer President 
Lincoln, shown on page 10,548, has a gross 
register of 18,500 tons. After deducting cabin 
space for 1,450 passengers of all classes and 
bunker space for 2,000 tons of coal, there 
remains 785,000 cubic feet for cargo. If 
loaded exclusively with one kind of freight, it 
could carry any one of the following quantities: 
590,000 bushels of wheat, or 628,000 of corn; 
31,000 bales of cotton, or 15,000 tons of 
copper; 65,000 barrels of oil, or 825,000 boxes 
of dried fruit. In actual practice, however, 
this steamer would carry more than fifty 
varieties of cargo, from green apples to 
radiators. 

The classification of ocean freight calls for 
the services of an expert, for it makes a vast 
difference in the freight-rate whether the con- 
tents of 600 cubic feet be an automobile or a 
live elephant. ‘The manager of the department 
is called upon to solve perplexing problems at 
times. There is a colony of Greeks in New 
York, for example, whose religion requires 
that their bodies shall eventually rest in the 
consecrated ground of the Near East. The 
cost — about $100 — of transporting a man’s 
remains is beyond the reach of. most of the 
families of the poorer classes. The theologian 
and the freight-agent pooled their wits in the 
problem’s solution; the priest decreed that the 
largest bone in the body should eventually be 
shipped across to the hallowed soil, and the 


freight-agent agreed to enter it on the ship’s 
manifest as ‘‘a natural history specimen.” 


THE SECOND GERMAN FLEET 


The American shipper could also avail 
himself of another German merchant fleet 
whose gross tonnage exceeds that of the 
United States Navy. From the port of 
Bremen come the big ships of the North 
German Lloyd, whose first steamer arrived 
in New York on the Fourth of July, 1858 with 
too tons of freight and one-first-cabin pas- 
senger. Fifty years later it has a fleet of 93 
ocean steamers, 51 Indo-Chinese coasters, 
57 river steamers, 2 training ships, and 200 
lighters and tenders. It has twenty-seven 
separate services, and the combined voyages 
of its ships in a single year are more than 200 
times the circumference of the earth. Its 
engines reduce the world’s coal supply at the 
rate of a million and a half tons annually. 
This line touches the United States at New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Savannah, and 
Galveston. Its flagship is the Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie, of 20,000 gross tons. Though best 
known throughout the country as a passenger- 
line, this fleet transports enormous quantities 
of freight. So recently as 1892, three-fourths 
of its tonnage was built in Great Britain, but 
since that date about nine-tenths of it has 
come from the rapidly developing shipyards 
of the Fatherland. 

The North German Lloyd is unique in its 
method of training officers. In the old days, 
a man traveled a long and arduous road 
before he reached the quarter-deck. A year 
on a sailing vessel gave him the degree of 
‘ordinary seaman’’; a second year made him 
an “able seaman”; then he served two other 
years before he could take the mate’s course 
of instruction. This finished, he was ready 
to serve as a one-year volunteer in the German 
Navy. But that did not make him a captain. 
Two years more on an ocean-going vessel and 
he was sent back to the ‘school of navigation 
before he could get his certificate as first 
mate or captain. 

In 1900 the company introduced a new 
method by commissioning a training-ship, a 
four-masted barque, with accommodations for 
fifty cadets. In 1902 another was required. 
These cadets cruise about the world, picking 
up cargoes like a plain “tramp,” and then 
they serve for a year on an ocean steamer. 
Then, after a few months in the Naval School, 
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they receive appointment as fourth-officers. 
Two years later they go to school again and get 
their captain’s certificates. But that does 
not mean that they get command of a ship. 
The company requires a captain’s certificate 
from applicants for the position of third- 
officer on its liners. Promotions to higher 
grade then depend upon vacancies, as well as 
upon efficiency, and length of service. 
e 


AMERICA ON THE HIGH SEAS 


And now shall we go to some cross-roads 
of the ocean — Gibraltar or Suez, Singapore 
or Honolulu — and sit by the gateway to watch 
for the smoke of great freighters that fly the 
American flag? Not yet. The great ships 
that flap the Stars and Stripes in the face of 
the salt-wind carry cargoes of ten-inch guns 
and projectiles that crash through steel walls 
at a distance that wearies the eye. These are 
our pride of the sea — these and our racing 
yachts and our Lake freighters — and no 
flag that floats over whirlwinds of destruction 
has such a long and unbroken record as that 
of the American Navy. A few months ago, 
in London, an auctioneer sold a faded flag for 
an enormous price. Why? Because it was 
one of the rarest relics in the world — the 
captured flag of an American ship-of-war. 
It brought a higher price than the trumpet 
that sounded the charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava. 

The conspicuous absence of American 
freighters from the high seas disturbs a great 
many minds. Itoughtto. While it is pleasant 
to think of 1,200 ships passing out of New York 
harbor in a single year, all loaded with Ameri- 
can merchandise for world-markets, our satis- 
faction is marred by the fact that only seven 
of them carried our flag. The news makes 
good reading for the Western farmer when a 
year’s shipments of American wheat from 
Baltimore are summed up — 50,000,000 
bushels in a single year —but the average 
citizen is more impressed with the report 
that only 10,000 bushels sailed under the 
flag that sheltered the wheat while it grew. 
It is hard for most of us to appreciate the 
humor of the United States Senator who recently 
drew a picture of nineteen battleships, ten 
cruisers, and eight torpedo-boats protecting 
eight merchant ships on the Pacific. 

But there are better reasons than these for 
being concerned about our decline at sea. ‘The 
War Department has officially reported that 
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it would require 238 chartered vessels for trans- 
port use in the event of a war on the Pacific, 
and would need 38 of them within fifteen days. 
The distinguished Senator says that we could 
not get fifteen ships in fifteen months on the 
Pacific — and international law forbids our 
buying of other nations after hostilities are 
begun. Our Japanese friends are said to have 
550 steamers that could be converted into 
army transports at short notice. 

There are also some strong business reasons 
why the United States should have something ~ 
else afloat besides battleships. About 60 
per cent. of our foreign trade is carried by the 
British, and another large section by the 
Germans. Suppose these two nations should 
go to war with each other? Under the con- 
tracts between the ship-owners and their gov- 
ernments, most of the best Atlantic steamers 
would be taken over for transport purposes, 
and the others would be afraid to venture out 
to sea. In the Boer War the British merchant- 
men were in no danger of capture, for the 
enemy had no navy; yet that conflict took 
from the trade routes 250 British vessels, of 
more than a million registered tons, and ocean 
freight-rates were marked up as high as 30 
per cent. in some cases. 

Regardless of reasons, everybody would like 
to see a great fleet of American freighters — 
everybody except foreign steamship owners. 
Can we build them? Is it “in us” to build 
ships? The answer is written in history: 

(1) Eleven years before an Englishman 
discovered that an engine would ‘make the 
boate goe,” the following advertisement 
appeared in the Philadelphia papers: 





THE STEAM-BOAT 


Is now ready to take passengers, and it is intended to set 
off from Arch Street Ferry in Philadelphia every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday for Burlington, Bristol, Bordentown 
and Trenton, to return on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Price for passengers, 2s. 6d. to Burlington and 
Bristol, 3s. gd. to Bordentown, §s. to Trenton. 





(2) Fulton took a look at the first British 
steam-propelled vessel, came back to the 
Hudson, and built one that had a much more 
distinguished career. 

(3) In 1813 a British fleet of six war-vessels, 
commanded by a captain who had fought 
with Nelson, was a source of inconvenience 
on Lake Erie. A young American captain 
who had never seen a sea-fight undertook 
to remove the obstruction. When he arrived 
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at the Lake, he saw most of his future fleet 
growing luxuriantly out in the forest. Omit- 
ting minor details, a battle was eventually 
fought and Perry sent this message to the 
Government: ‘‘We have met the enemy and 
they are ours.” 

(4) The Baltimore clippers of the old 
sailing days were the equals of anything that 
crossed the seas. The Pride of the Ocean’s 
record between England and China in 1857 
is the sailing record to this day. 

(5) Can we build fast yachts? Sir Thomas 
Lipton please answer. 

(6) Does anybody question our ability to 
build battleships? If so, he is respectfully 
referred to the Minister of Marine, at Madrid. 

(7) About 97 per cent. of the freighters of 
the Great Lakes are American-built. There 
were 3,000 of these counted in the Census 
of 1906, with a tonnage more than half as great 
as that of the entire merchant fleet of Germany, 
and they earned $65,000,000 that year in 
freights. A man skilled in the use of figures 
says that they carry enough grain in a year to 
feed a city of a million people for sixty years; 
and that their cargoes of coal would make a 
train 2,259 miles long. Among facilities for 
loading and unloading steamers quickly, the 
grain and ore-docks of the Lakes are sur- 
passed nowhere. The facts about American 
coastwise shipping are equally convincing. 
We have an army of 50,000 men engaged in 
the industry of building ships, and there is 
perhaps no shipyard in Britain better known 
than Cramp’s of Philadelphia. 


WHY OUR MERCHANT MARINE IS SMALL 


If the American can build ships, then why 
is his flag absent from the seas? Is it because 
the Ship Subsidy Bill was not passed? The 
answer may be found in the 2,000 books and 
pamphlets on that subject in the Library of 
Congress. It may be that a subsidy would be 
a good thing for our mercantile marine, but 
he is either a very wise or a very interested 
man who advocates it without qualification. 
One of the most generous subsidizers (France) 
stands fifth in the order of tonnage, while the 
world’s largest single fleet (the Hamburg- 
American) has been built up without subsidy. 
Great Britain aids less than 5 per cent. of its 
merchant vessels, and nearly all of that aid 
goes to two lines whose vessels have been 
built according to Government specifications, 
to be available for use in war. 





The real reasons why the United States 
does not have a large fleet of liners and 
freighters engaged in foreign trade seem to 
be these: 

(1) Men with large capital can get greater 
returns from other kinds of industrial invest- 
ments at the present time. 

(2) It costs a great deal more to build ships 
in America. Labor constitutes from 50 to 75 
per cent. of the total cost of a ship, and skilled 
labor in American shipyards receives nearly 
twice as much as abroad. Shipbuilding 
materials are also much higher. 

(3) Our laws forbid Americans from pur- 
chasing foreign-built ships and operating them 
under the American flag. 

(4) It costs more to operate a vessel under 
American registry. The monthly pay-roll of 
captain and six officers amounts to $740 where 
it would be only $410 under the British 
schedule, and the law requires that the sailor 
on an American vessel shall be fed up to the 
standard of living ashore. The increased 
cost of operation has been given as the reason 
why the United Fruit Company’s fleet has been 
transferred to the Norwegian flag. Among 
British sailors there is a hoary-headed joke to 
the effect that when a Norwegian vessel is seen 
signalling, nine times out of ten the message 
is: ‘Two days out and short of provisions.”’ 

(5) A steamship cannot profitably engage 
in foreign traffic unless it can quickly get car- 
goes both ways. It is easy to get loads out of 
New York, but our tariff wall makes it impos- 
sible in many parts of the world to get a return 
cargo. 

But none of these reasons should be taken 
too seriously. With the ships of the world 
only too anxious to do our marketing, we do 
not now feel the pressing need of owning our 
own carriers. When the time eventually comes 
that the nation does feel that urgency, we shall 
have ships in a hurry — big ships and many of 
them. 

We shall not stop building ships that destroy, 
but we shall begin in earnest to construct 
cargo-boats and swift liners. With the light 
from the sails of the old clippers and from 
our racing-yachts reflected against the black 
smoke of the American-built Pacific fleet, who 
ventures to say that we shall never rank higher 
than second ? 

Just now it is more fun to cut two continents 
apart and make a lane for the freighters of 
other seas. 
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OUR ERA OF COMMERCIAL GREATNESS 


ALREADY LEADING THE NATIONS IN MANUFACTURING, THE UNITED 
STATES HAS ENTERED UPON A PERIOD OF OVERSEAS EXPANSION 


HE spirit of commerce is the most 
wholesome stimulus that has yet 
* pervaded the nations, because it 


rests upon mutuality and upon economic laws; 
it is constructive and not destructive, and it 
promotes the welfare and happiness of 
nations, as well as international peace and 
good-will. 

We are living in a commercial era — an 
era that does not depend upon force of arms, 
but upon markets; an era which makes for 
peace and prosperity. The interests of 
commerce are broader than the country; 
they are as wide as the world. 

Commerce and industry stand to-day on a 
higher plane than in any other age and con- 
tribute more to the true grandeur of nations 
and to the true welfare of the masses than 
either the military spirit or the spirit of con- 
quest. Commerce has placed more of the 
comforts of life within the reach of the masses 
than has been enjoyed by them in past ages. 
I say this not overlooking the fact that there 
is still much misery, and that the demand of 
labor for better wages and for more of the 
comforts of life is more urgent than ever 
before. But it is one of the indications of 
progress that the masses seek higher standards 
of life and living. 


OUR FACTORIES OUTGROWING THE NATION 


It is interesting to note that ‘our manufactur- 
ing industries have grown so much faster than 
the nation itself that we have had a large sur- 
plus of their products to sell abroad. Less 
than half a century ago the United States 
ranked fourth among the manufacturing 
nations; to-day it stands at the head of the 
list. The investments of capital in these 
industries have grown from a billion dollars 
in 1860 to about fourteen billions in 1905. 
The wages and salaries paid have risen in 
that time from a little more than one-third of 
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a billion to more than three billions, and the 
value of the manufactures produced has 
advanced from less than two billions to prac- 
tically seventeen billions. ‘The manufacturers 
represent one-eighth of the entire wealth of 
the country, giving employment to more than 
6,000,000 people: 

In the extension of our commerce, both 
foreign and domestic, we have enjoyed peculiar 
advantages in the plentiful supply of materials 
furnished by nature — such as cotton, iron, 
copper, wood, and coal — and in our extensive 
transportation facilities which enable us to 
carry these products economically to the sea- 
board; yet, all these would not have enabled 
us to attain the results noted, were it not for 
another factor, namely, our laboring classes, 
which are equipped with such intelligence and 
skill by reason of the opportunities afforded to 
rich and poor alike in this free and liberty- 
loving land. ‘Twenty-five million willing 
workers have come to the United States to 
codperate in our industries during the last 
century, and more than one-half of the persons 
to-day engaged in our manufacturing and 
mechanical industries are of alien birth or 
natives of alien parentage. Not only have 
we attracted this large and needful supply of 
labor, but with these immigrants have come 
hundreds of new industries from foreign 
countries, which their skill has planted and 
their labor has developed. 

As examples, let us take the silk industry, 
employing 80,000 workmen, paying $27,000,000 
annually for wages, and each year turning 
$60,000,000 worth of imported raw materials 
into $123,000,000 worth of finished products; 
the cotton industry, producing annually goods 
worth $456,000,000 and giving to the export 
list goods worth $53,000,000; the confectionery 
industry, paying $12,000,000 a year in wages 
and turning out products worth nearly 
$100,000,000; the glass-cutting and staining 
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industry paying annually $4,500,000 in wages, 
and many other industries. 

It must not be overlooked that in this 
connection the better conditions surrounding 
labor make for better results. A high rate 
of wages, within economic limitations, is a 
powerful lever to reach a low cost of pro- 
duction, which practically rules to-day in the 
industries of the United States. The cheapest 
labor is that labor which is most productive, 
and, as an eminent authority says, ‘the more 
the forces of cultivated intelligence, con- 
scientiousness, and hopefulness shall infuse 
themselves into human industry, the more 
abundant and valuable the results, the greater 
the sum of human happiness, and the more 
stable the political institutions of a country.” 


AN ERA OF INTERNATIONAL GOOD FEELING 


The infusion of sturdy foreign blood into 
our national arteries through the channels of 
immigration has not only given us labor for 
our mines, fields, and factories, and enabled 
us to produce the wealth which has entered 
into the upbuilding of our foreign trade, 
but it has resulted in contributing directly to 
the extension of that trade by strengthening, 
and even creating, that friendly sentiment or 
good-will on the part of foreign nations which 
in my opinion is a greater economic and inter- 
national factor than is generally supposed; 
acting also as a commercial stimulus by draw- 
ing after it and reflecting back to the mother 
country a greater commercial intercourse and 
international good-will than we may realize. 

The friendly sentiment existing between 
the United States and all English-speaking 
nations is, of course, the result, to a great 
extent, of a common parentage and the use 
of a common language as a medium of inter- 
course. In the case of our dealings with the 
Germanic nations, there is not only the close 
relationship between the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Germanic, but also the presence in this 
country of millions of representatives of those 
nations. The number of immigrants admitted 
into the United States from Germany alone 
since 1820 exceeds five millions, and the num- 
ber of natives of that country residing in the 
United States at the present time is nearly 
three millions. The number of Austrians 


living in the United States at the date of the 
last census was more than a quarter of a 
million; of natives of Holland, more than 
100,000; and of natives of Norway, Sweden, 
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and Denmark, more than one million; while 
of natives of the United Kingdom the total 
in 1900 was 2? millions, and of Canada more 
than one million. 

Trade, like water, finds its own level, and 
follows along the highways of least resistance. 
A good trade agent will get more business 
than a general at the head of a great army or 
an admiral in command of a great fleet. These 
may be useful to keep the highways open, 
but not to make trade. Good will; good, 
cheap goods; and a good knowledge of the 
market are the three requisites for good trade. 

If we build our tariff walls too high in this 
country, we will encourage high walls on the 
other side, which are known by the name of 
“discriminating duties.”” We are striking that 
wall now. No one foresaw this more clearly 
than“ President McKinley, and no one has 
shown the way more clearly how to overcome 
the existing and increasing obstacles that lie in 
the path of our foreign commerce. He recom- 
mended reciprocity and a revised tariff to meet 
the changed and changing conditions in order 
to gain our proper share of the foreign markets. 

No man in our country is better versed in 
the history of nations than President Roosevelt, 
and his leading policies are founded upon 
a philosophy derived from his extensive 
and thorough historical knowledge. He 
recognizes the fact that that nation is the 
most effective peacemaker which. is best 
equipped for self-defense. He would have 
a navy the very existence of which would be 
a silent but effective messenger of peace. He 
recognizes also that, besides being well armed, 
nothing is so conducive to peace abroad as 
peace at home. Therefore, the Nobel Prize, 
that was awarded to him by the Norwegian 
Parliament for having contributed most in 
promoting the world’s peace, was devoted by 
him to a Foundation for the Promotion of 
Industrial Peace. 


AN AMERICAN COUNCIL OF COMMERCE 


For the purpose of promoting the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the United States, 
and to establish closer relations between the 
Department of Commerce and Labor and the 
commercial and industrial bodies of the 
country, I have counselled the trade organiza- 
tions of the country to unite in the organization 
of a National Council of Commerce. The 
intention is to make the Department more 
helpful to the commercial interests and to 
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gain through concert of action those benefits 
which can not be adequately secured by inde- 
pendent effort. At the initial meeting in 
December last, held to organize the National 
Council, I said what I may well repeat here, 
that no country has a greater number of pro- 
gressive men of high ability and great experi- 
ence engaged in its commerce and manufac- 
tures than our own, and there is all the more 
reason on that account why the Government 
should avail itself of their coéperation. 

The general purpose of the National Council 
of Commerce is twofold. First, to keep the 
Department of Commerce and Labor informed 
of the needs and desires of the business world; 
and second, to keep the business community 
informed regarding the work of the several 
departments in relation to matters affecting 
domestic and foreign commerce. 

Much good has come from the establishment 
of closer official relations between the com- 
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mercial interests and the departments of 
commerce in foreign countries, and there is 
abundant reason to believe that the National 
Council of Commerce will be an important 
factor in fostering and extending both the 
domestic and the foreign trade of the nation. 

The plan contemplates that this National 
Council, representing every section of the 
country and every industrial and commercial 
interest, should have a bureau at Washington 
under capable administration, which should 
be in constant touch with the several depart- 
ments—namely, the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor, State, Interior, and Agriculture— 
which come into relation with the industries 
and with domestic and foreign commerce. 

It has been said with much truth that the 
sceptre of nations has passed from camps to 
commerce and is controlled not by the booted 
and spurred captains of dragoons, but by the 
captains of commerce and industry. 


THE LARGE CORPORATION — | 


THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


ITS DELIVERY CARTS AT THE FOOT OF THE HIMALAYAS, IN THE INTERIOR OF 
CHINA, AND IN ALMOST INACCESSIBLE PLACES —ITS STRUGGLES AND ITS ALMOST 
WORLD-WIDE TRIUMPHS — THE LARGE SUMS IT BRINGS HOME TO AMERICA 


BY 
C. M KEys 


(The first of a series of articles on great corporations) 


has made almost the whole world 
its market. It has come nearer to 
achieving this task than any other manufac- 
turing and trading company on earth; and 


UY VHE STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


the “most interesting and the least known 
phase of its business is its export activities. 
I, therefore, make these the subject of this 
first article. 

Of every hundred barrels of crude oil 
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produced and refined by American labor in 
American territory, sixty go out through the 
ports of exit and are scattered abroad in all 
lands. In return, there comes a_ steady 
stream of gold, from almost every nation of 
the globe. Since 1880, the year when the 
Standard went actively to work in the foreign 
field, the aggregate value of oil and oil 
products sold in the foreign markets has 
been close upon $1,700,000,000. Nine dollars 
out of every ten of it have come to this 
country to pay the American workman for his 
labor, to pay the American producer for his 
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session, determined to initiate a building 
campaign, a series of labors that should run 
through the winter and spring, giving employ- 
ment to thousands of men who otherwise 
would not have had employment. They 
counted on the fact that a depression, if one 
came, would make it easier to get men for work. 
They planned this new construction and this 
reconstruction not as philanthropy but as 
business. It goes on to-day. In more than 
one locality it has measured the difference 
between normal conditions and depression. 
We hear of wages cut in the steel trade, 

















THE STANDARD OIL STATIONS AROUND THE WORLD 


The dots show the centres from which the adjacent territory is supplied 


crude oil, to give to the American capitalist 
the reward of his courage and his foresight. 
It is well to speak of the Standard and its 
men, the men who work for it. Much was 
heard last winter of a great industrial recession 
in this country. It is said that a million men 
were thrown out of work. It may be true: 
but they were not Standard men. The plants 
of the Standard have run full— more than 
that — they have paid overtime steadily 
through the whole period covered by this 
depression. In the very months of the acutest 
disturbance, October and November last, 
the directors of the Standard Oil, in anxious 





the cotton-mills, the copper mines, and other 
manufacturing lines. Standard Oil has cut 
no wages. Through this trying period it has 
employed more men, paid larger aggregate 
of wages, and brought into this country from 
the ends of the earth a larger amount of foreign 
money than in any similar period in its history. 

You might have gone, as I went, during this 
trying period to the Devoe plant, in Long 
Island City. You would have found the 
factory working an hour “overtime” each day, 
paying men at the usual extra rate for their 
time. You would have found the daily 
capacity of the can plant about 83,000 tins 














a day, instead of the normal 73,000. You 
would have found great ships, steam and sail, 
lying at the docks, loading with case oil for 
India, China, Cape Town, or Java. Every 
still in the seaport towns, every machine in the 
factories was working overtime and at high 
pressure to create the merchandise that was 
to play so large a part in maintaining the 
American balance of trade throughout this 
trying year. 

THE FIGHT FOR FOREIGN MARKETS 


The foreign markets have been gained 
in mighty commercial battles. To gain the 
European markets, the Standard sounded 
the depths and scaled the heights of European 
diplomacy; and the depths lie deep and the 
heights are slippery, as any man can testify 
who has tried to introduce an alien product 
in competition with the Russian, the German, 
or the British products in their home markets. 
In Russia, Roumania, and Austria-Hungary, 
absolute barriers against American refined oil 
were met. The duty in Russia is 16.9 cents 
a gallon; in Roumania 8.88 cents; in Austria- 
Hungary 14.34 cents. France and Spain 
put up a differential duty that made the impor- 
tation of refined oil prohibitive but the im- 
portation of crude oil easy; crude oil is there- 
fore sent to them, and it is manufactured in 
those countries and sold in their markets. 

Quite recently there came back to this 
country a man who had been the principal 
agent of the Standard in India for the last 
fifteen years. His story is a vivid tale of 
commercial conquest. There is not, in all 
India, a single hamlet in which men do not 
know the name of the “Ish-standard Oil.” In 
the little villages hidden in the jungles of the 
Hyderabad, and on every highway clear up 
to the snowline of the Himalayas, you may 
meet the little wagons of the traffic, stencilled 
with the sign “Standard Oil Company of New 
York.” At a hundred points where popula- 
tion centres, you may find oil stations — 
square-built, flat, one-storied structures — 
carrying that same motto. ‘They may be small, 
but they are as clean as are the stations on 
the turnpikes of New Jersey or the main 
roads of England. The men that guard and 
tend them are brown and black and yellow, 
Sikhs, Gurkhas, Mohammedans, Hindoos, wild 
races of the northern mountains and southern 
jungles. It is no matter; the product that 
they guard and sell comes out of the soil of 
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our own states and the money that they collect 
and send home feeds the population of many 
a little town out in Illinois, or in Kansas, 
or in California. 

At Darjeeling, under the shadows of Mount 
Everest, there is a station. It is in the wild 
hill country, the home of untamed Gurkhas, 
savage little men who make, they say, the best 
and bravest of Britain’s Indian forces, but 
primitive, simple, and wicked. Thence the 
goods go out along the mountain trails, carried 
on men’s shoulders, winding up to the small 
cities that lie within the mountain passes, 
following the same hard trail that the British 
followed in their late expedition into Tibet. It 
is hard to say how far the limit lies. The 
Standard sells no oil in Tibet itself, because 
it cannot reach it. Yet some of the oil that it 
sells on the ranges of the Himalayas finds its 
way, in bottles and small cans, across the three 
great passes, each more than 17,000 feet 
above the sea, that call a halt to all organized 
traffic in that direction. 


ON THE HILLS AND PLAINS OF INDIA 


In little country boats, on the backs of 
elephants, slung along the sides of bullocks, the 
cans of this traffic pierce the great forests of 
the upper Ganges, the Indus, the Godavari, and 
all the rivers of the plains. In Khyber Pass, 
the gateway to Afghanistan, there is a station. 
More than that, Peshawur, lying within the 
eastern mouth of that towering pass, is per- 
haps the farthest bulk station. In other 
words, oil is sold at Peshawur out of wagons. 
That oil has never seen a package. It has 
been handled in bulk from the crude-oil wells 
of Kansas right into the little lamp of the 
savage Afghan on his hills. It is piped from 
the wells to the storage tanks in the Kansas 
fields; piped again from those tanks to the 
refinery; manufactured there; loaded into 
tank steamers at the docks; carried to Kirachi 
on the northwestern corner of India; pumped 
ashore into tank cars on the railroad; carried 
by rail to the station and tanks at Peshawur; 
and peddled in little country carts, hauled 
by bullocks, in the wild country round about 
that station. 

The main landing stations in India are four: 
Kirachi, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. 
At each of them there are rail connection and 
tank cars, and at each of them there are also 
plants. The main difference between the 
plant at Kirachi and the plant at Long Island 
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City is in size and in the character of the 
workmen. 

At Kirachi is run probably one of the strang- 
est American industrial plants there is. It 
is manned by wild Baluchs from Baluchistan, 
and equally wild men from the valley of the 
Indus. The machines have to have little 
fences of wire netting built around them to 
keep the workmen from getting their baggy 
trousers or their long hair caught and torn off. 
They are not stupid, but the difficulty of 
handling them, with their race prejudices, 
their caste, and their religious differences, 
may be imagined. As many difficulties have 
been met and have been conquered in India 
as in any land. In the first place, there is a 
tax of 1.66 cents a gallon in favor of the Burma 
oil. At times railroad discrimination of the 
most pronounced type, in favor of Russian 
and Burmese oil, has been met. That was 
removed when discovered. The English are 
fair. In the native states, they let the Standard 
put its stations on the railroad concessions, 
under the protection of the British flag. They 
give protection of the most tangible sort. In 
the wild out-stations the men go armed, of 
course, with heavy revolvers and rifles at times. 
In most respects, the Standard has an equal 
chance with any and all competitors. 

A difficulty of extraordinary quality is the 
immense diversity of tongues throughout the 
empire. There are sixty different languages, 
with an infinity of dialects. An agent, on one 
trip, took out of Bombay an interpreter who 
spoke seven languages. A few hundred miles 
south, none of them was of any use. He had 
to find a native who spoke English, and make 
his contracts and receive his reports through 
this language. On top of this comes the racial 
difference, making it practically impossible to 
trade with the Mohammedans through a 
Hindoo agent, or vice versa. None of the 
native religions objects to the Christian, but 
they detest one another, and business is delayed 
and crippled at times to a quite extraordinary 
degree on account of this. 

India itself is a problem. It is, however, 
merely the greatest problem in southern Asia, 
not the only one. It will surprise many people 
to hear that American oil is shipped to Ran- 
goon, transported in country boats to Man- 
dalay, and sold in competition with oil pro- 
duced within a few miles of Mandalay by 
the Burma Oil Company. That looks like 
bravado, but it is merely business. It would 
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be paralleled if the Burma Oil Company 
should sell its products in the streets of Pitts- 
burg in competition with Appalachian oil. 


AMERICAN GOODS IN QUEER MARKETS 


All along the southern shore, from the Red 
Sea to Australia, the ships ply their trade. 
You might land at Bahrein Island, in the 
Persian Gulf, and study a new and novel 
method of industrial transportation. The 
Island was old in civilization before Phoenicia 
was settled, centuries before the Exodus from 
Egypt. The ships lie miles off on the horizon 
and send their cargoes of case oil in shore in 
lighters — flat, light boats. Two miles off 
shore they meet the coral banks. A long- 
legged breed of white donkeys, native to the 
place, furnishes the next stage of the journey. 
They wade out to the ships, load up with case 
oil, and wade ashore again. If a passenger 
wishes to land, they carry him. They are the 
grand trunk railroad into Bahrein Island. 
Yet the Standard does a good business there, 
for the people must have light, and they have 
learned whence to seek it. 

At Bushire, at the very head of the Persian 
Gulf, there is a distributing station. It sup- 
plies Persia, lighting temples of Shiraz and 
Ispahan, fighting its way north until it meets 
the Russian product, coming down from the 
Caspian Sea. Another main station at 
Muscat, Arabia, scatters oil across the deserts, 
up through Oman and Elphasa. Bagdad is 
reached from the head of the Gulf. There 
is no trail, no track, too dim or hard for the 
feet of the caravans. The oil of the stills in 
New York may pierce wherever the feet of 
men may carry it. No limits are recognized 
save the limits of commercial possibility. 

India, Arabia, Persia, the Celebes Islands, 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo are dotted with 
the tins. The natives use the oil, and then 
they use the tin. It goes into many strange 
uses. A Standard agent bought, at Muscat, 
Arabia, a bird-cage made of a five-gallon tin. 
The sliding door, the perch, the ribs, the little 
cups for feed and water, all were fashioned 
cunningly out of the one tin. You may find 
them holding incense in the temples of the 
gods along the hills of India. You may find 
them offered in disguise, in the bazaars of 
Beirut, Lucknow, Calcutta, or Madras, as 
dishes for rice and curry. At times they are 
lamps, water-bottles, milk-cans, storage for 
food against rats, safes for silver money — in 
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fact, there is hardly any reasonable use to which 
the tin can does not lend itself. 

The “Elephant Brand” tins go to India. 
The brand means quite a lot; for the elephant 
is a royal animal, and carries prestige with 
him. For a similar reason, another company 
has adopted the dragon as a brand for Chinese 
oil. One has to meet his customers on their 
own ground when one goes among them selling. 

In the islands of the sea, oil is used in mil- 
lions of gallons a year. Java is a little island, 
with more than thirty million people living in 
it. Every few miles along its coast, you may 
find a Standard store. Into every crowded 
village of the Island these people pierce. In 
the Celebes Islands, the main station is at 
Macassar, but the country boats, strangely built 
and more strangely manned, carry the burden 
away up into the little peninsulas of the 
north. Here, as in all the Orient, the Standard 
sells to the natives in quantity, letting them 
handle the product to the individual consumer. 
They account to the agent and are paid on 
commission. ‘The methods vary. There are 
no iron-clad rules in the service. The best 
means are used to obtain the best results. 


THE STORY OF TWO FAILURES 


This is a story of commercial triumph. The 
Standard has not merely held its own; it has 
won in these strange markets of theOrient. Yet, 
even in India, it has not always won. There 
was a time, indeed it is not past, when it was 
feared that the work might be all undone in 
India. It was thought, when the Burma 
industry began to take on life, that prohibitive 
tariffs might shut American oil out of these 
great markets in India. The duty stood against 
foreign oil. That could be met, but no one 
knew how much further India might go. 
The Standard sought to protect itself by 
buying leases in the Burma fields, and manu- 
facturing Burma oil itself. It sought rights 
to that end. 

Burma refused. The matter was carried 
to the Indian Government. The Viceroy 
confirmed the Burmese decision, in curt and 
unmistakable terms. The Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, the American Ambassador, took the 
matter to Lord Lansdowne, in England. He 
confirmed the ruling. The idea of owning 
leases and developing them was _ therefore 
abandoned; the Standard sought land near 
Rangoon, and made application for the right 
to build a refinery and storage plant. This 
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was refused. The same steps as before were 
taken and finally were refused by the British 
Government. That Government took the 
ground that the Anglo-American treaty of 1815 
does not include India. That means simply 
that there is no commercial treaty between 
India and the United States, though the an- 
nual interchange of business is more than 
fifty million dollars a vear. 

Nothing more could be done unless the 
American Government asked for a revision of 
the treaty of 1815, to include India. This, 
for good reasons of its own, the American 
Government has not done. It therefore has 
not been possible to get any share in the 
Burma oil industry; nor is there any law to 
allow any American to start an industry in 
India except by courtesy. 

The whole field has been secured by edict 
to the Burma Oil Company, a_ powerful 
aggregation of English and Scotch capital. It 
is a prosperous company, paying dividends 
of 15 percent. on its common stock in 1907. 
It has modern methods and equipment, and 
is protected by the duty. It is the Standard’s 
chief rival in India, and it is a worthy rival. 


COMPETITION IN JAPAN 


Possibly this Burma episode might be 
considered a defeat for the Standard Oil 
Company. It is not the only one met in the 
Orient. Years ago, at the very start of the 
foreign campaign, men were sent into Japan 
to study that market. It was thought that with 
its dense population and its progressive spirit 
it would undoubtedly become a rich and 
profitable market. That was correct. It is 
a good market. Two things, however, have 
happened since that early day. One is the 
imposition of a duty of 4.785 cents per gallon 
of refined oil; and the other is the development 
of oil resources in Japan itself. 

The duty on oil was raised by the extraordi- 
nary war taxes of 1904 by the imposition of a 
tax on the consumer amounting to about 1.6 
cents per gallon. Coupled with the practice 
of economy by the people after the great war 
and the activity of the home industry, this 
caused a decline from about $5,000,000 to 
about $3,900,000 in the amount of American 
oil shipments, of all sorts,into Japan. The 
decline would probably have been greater 
had it not been that Asiatic Russia practically 
ceased to ship oil to Japan in the interim. 

When it looked as though Japan were going 
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to produce its own oil, Standard Oil sent 
men to investigate. They reported the fields 
rich in possibilities. The American industry 
faced a contingency somewhat similar to the 
one met in Burma. It was met in the same 
way. A large interest was bought in the 
International Company of Japan, and the 
Standard undertook to carry on a refining 
industry in the empire. The fields were 
disappointing and, within the last year or 
so, a large part of the International property 
has been sold to the Japanese interests. One 
hears quite a bit about Saghalien and its un- 
developed oil fields, but the Standard is not 
in that country. 


THE PITCHED BATTLE FOR EUROPE 


So much for occasional disappointments. 
It is as well to outline, for the benefit of those 
people who imagine that the oil markets of the 
world are at the mercy of the Company, the 
opposition that it met in Europe, in Asia, 
and in Africa. It may be particularly inter- 
esting to many people to learn that the very 
process that has made the Standard what it is, 
the process of concentration and elimination 
of cost, is to-day going on with full force in 
every other country that produces oil. While 
the Standard is strengthening its mercantile 
efficiency, its great rivals are steadily gaining 
that efficiency, gaining from its experience, 
profiting by its mistakes; and backed, in nearly 
every instance, by their respective governments. 

Russia, the most dangerous rival, can 
produce under normal conditions more crude 
oil than the United States. The oil is of fair 
average quality. Its location gives it a most 
decided advantage over American oil in the 
markets of Europe, particularly in the con- 
gested countries that surround Russia on the 
west. Hitherto this industry has lacked one 
important element, and only one. It has lacked 
a powerful central organization, to weld its 
scattered interests into one, to make it, as it 
were, an army instead of a collection of strong 
men. That final step has lately been taken 
in the Russian oil industry. 

Hereafter, the distribution of the Russian 
and Roumanian oil products will be as scien- 
tific, as wide, as economical as it can be made. 
The most powerful banking interests of Ger- 
many combined in the backing of the new 
league. In addition, a second grouping of 


the great British interests in the Russian fields 
has taken place, to work in close harmony 
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with the German _ consolidation. This 
British consolidation will meet American oil 
in the markets of the United Kingdom, while 
the German combination will meet it else- 
where in Europe. 

The Standard Oil Company claims that it 
has not one dollar invested in the Russian 
fields. About the year 1900, when the big 
oil-fields of this country seemed to be working 
toward exhaustion and the Russian fields 
actually passed us in production, it did con- 
template the venturing of large sums of money 
in Russia. Then came the new fields in 
Illinois, Oklahoma, and Kansas; and the 
Standard turned back to our own country. 
It may serve to illustrate the venturesome 
nature of the business to remind the public 
that had it gone into Russia at that time it 
would have been in the thick of the warfare, 
riot, and pillage of the years that have inter- 
vened. 

The Standard’s foreign holdings of oil- 
fields are, in fact, very small. It has some 
interests in Roumania and elsewhere, but it is 
rather in the nature of a nucleus for future 
necessities should they arise than in the 
nature of a deliberate attempt to take control 
over any foreign fields. Its capital, in fact, 
has gone almost solely to the development of 
American resources and the marketing of these 
developed resources at home and abroad. 

One may go into Austria-Hungary, and find 
nearly go per cent. of the production of the 
Galician fields monopolized by a single con- 
solidation, backed by great banking interests. 
This consolidation is a marketing as well as a 
producing company, modeled along the lines 
that mark the Standard and that have made 
it so successful as a pioneer in the oil trade 
of the world. 


TO WIN THE ORIENTAL MARKETS 


Turn then to the Dutch East Indies, the 
third largest producer of crude oil in the 
world. At a meeting of the Shell Transport 
and Trading Company of England last year, 
the chairman made the announcement that 
the Asiatic Company, which practically mo- 
nopolizes the distribution of Russian and 
Dutch East Indies products in the Orient, 
is owned one-third by the Shell Company, 
one-third by the Royal Dutch Company, and 
one-third by the Rothschilds and their friends. 
The meeting was for the purpose of consoli- 
dating the Shell Company and the Royal 
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Dutch Company. That was done. To-day 
the Standard meets in the Orient a solid 
fighting aggregation of the strongest capital 
in England and Holland, including the Roth- 
schilds. 

So much for competitors. It is recognized 
that they are worthy foemen. Everyone 
knows the skill and patience of the German, 
the Englishman, and the Hollander in the 
seeking and the making of a market for his 
goods. Everyone knows, too, that the best 
of scientific knowledge will be devoted to the 
mastery of the difficulties of refining the 
stubborn oils of Russia, Burma, and the 
Dutch East Indies. These people are sure 
to bring to their task as great skill in refining 
as the Standard has brought to its own task 
in the various states of this Union. There 
is to be a mighty struggle to keep the product 
of American fields well in the lead in the fight 
for the world’s markets. The Standard is 
prepared for it, and expects to win it. If it 
does not, oil lands in the Middle West will sell 
for a song and a dozen prosperous towns of the 
Western states will fall back into the wilderness. 

This is a mere outline of the opposition 
that has been met in the business around the 
world. Even more vitally interesting than 
this is the method pursued in opening up 
new markets, in getting a foothold in old 
markets, in teaching the savage races the 
value of light. It would make an interminable 
story to tell of the slow conquests, long- 
protracted struggles, pouring out of millions 
of dollars for new kinds of equipment for dar- 
ing experiments, for the exploitation and test 
of some idea, seemingly fantastic, perhaps, 
that seemed to promise a widening of the 
markets. 


HOW THE STANDARD WINS ITS WAY 


When the Standard first turned its attention 
to the foreign field, in 1879, the export trade 
was handled almost altogether by commission 
traders. They bought oil from the refiners, 
Standard and others, and shipped it abroad. 
They did quite a big business. In the five 
years prior to 1880 they shipped to the Orient 
nearly 200,000,000 gallons of products. It 
was believed that this amount could be greatly 
increased if the Standard only knew how to 
go about it. To get that knowledge, five 
years of hard work were spent. Men were 
sent abroad, gathering statistics, interviewing 
potentates, laboring at weird and wonderful 
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native capitals for the repeal of strange duties 
and restrictions, studying native religions 
and prejudices, doing probably the strangest 
commercial missionary work that ever was 
done by an American concern. 

It may seem a simple matter enough to 
ship oil to China and sell it to half a billion 
people. It will not seem quite so simple 
when it is sated that in many small com- 
munities the mandarins actually made it a 
capital offence to be caught using petroleum; 
that native priests made the oil anathema; 
that huge commercial guilds, which exist at 
large throughout the empire, boycotted every 
merchant who dared to handle it. Many of 
the mandarins, or local authorities, were them- 
selves deeply interested in commercial enter- 
prises based on the sale of native vegetable 
oils for illumination. They used their 
authority, therefore, to shut out the ‘foreign 
devil” and his oil, which threatened such dire 
things to the native product. 

Those difficulties and others like them were 
met in China, Japan, India, Siam, the Soudan, 
Liberia, Morocco, the Congo, and every other 
land that seemed worth while. They were 
not conquered in a day. They are not con- 
quered yet. Not much headway against them 
will be made during the lifetime of the men 
who to-day are carrying on the fight. If, 
in their generation, China began to use as 
much petroleum, per capita, as is now used 
in this country, the oil-fields of the world 
would not suffice to meet the call. 

The Standard continued to sell oil to com- 
mission men until about 1885. At that time the 
oil fields of Europe and Asia began seriously 
to threaten the trade. The Standard people 
were alarmed over the European prospects 
early in the ’eighties and it was about 1885 
that it was determined to spend a large amount 
of money to make the cost of oil in Europe low 
enough to compete with the Russian and other 
fields, no matter what they might become. 

Prior to that time, the refiners used to sell 
cargoes of from 2,000 to 10,000 barrels of oil 
to the commission men, who shipped them to 
correspondents abroad, who, in turn, sold 
them to the trade of Europe. The barrels 
ultimately found their way back to this country, 
were re-coopered and filled again and again. 


THE LONG STRUGGLE FOR ECONOMY 


To cut out commissions was the first step. 
The second, which came immediately, was 
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the beginning of oil transportation in bulk 
instead of in barrels. The Standard went 
into Europe not without much trepidation. 
It hurried, but hurried conservatively, know- 
ing that it was taking an enormous risk with 
itsmoney. In nearly every country of Europe 
it either had incorporated new companies in 
its interest, or had made friendly alliances with 
existing companies in the country. Through 
them it gradually built up a system of dis- 
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tribution somewhat like the home system. 
It built refining plants, put tank-cars on the 
railroads, established great central distributing 
stations for storage in bulk, planted small 
stations wherever needed. 

That progress has been slow but steady. 
To-day there are in Europe nearly 70 import- 
ing stations where oil is received in bulk and 
stored; 4,000 interior stations connected with 
selling agencies; 16 manufacturing plants; 
2,000 tank cars; 4,000 tank wagons on the 
highways; and about 150 coasting vessels, 
tugs, barges, and other floating equipment. 
In fact, the distributing plants in the United 
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States have been duplicated in Europe. 
There are more wagons retailing oil in that 
country than in this. 

At the very outset, it was necessary to cut 
out the expense of barreling the oil sent to 
the importing stations of Europe. The first 
tank steamer went across the Atlantic in 1885, 
carrying about a million gallons of oil. 
It was an anxious time. No one knew 
whether a great step in advance had been 
made, or whether it would be a failure. 
Everyone knew that on the success or failure 
of that test depended the question whether 
or not America would be able to hold the 
oil markets of Europe. 


HOW THE TRADE WAS REVOLUTIONIZED 


As a matter of fact, of course, that experiment 
revolutionized the whole petroleum industry. 
In the old days, a fair rate of freight on oil to 
Europe was about $7 to $14 per ton, and the 
use of the barrel was lost sometimes for a full 
vear before it came back. When the tanks 
started, $6 was considered a fair rate. In 
1906, the rate was considered fair at about 
$2.50. The waste in barrels was from 2 to 3 
per cent. In the tanks, it is less than one- 
quarter of 1 per cent. The change that 
has been made in the method of transportation 
is perhaps best shown by the following table 
of exports in barrels and in bulk to Europe 
in the years named: 

Exports of Oil 








IN BARRELS | IN BULK 





1885 | 273,559,614 gallons 859,250 gallons 
1906 3,037,779 gallons | 628,313,450 gallons 
The twenty-three years intervening have 


been spent in constant experiment looking 
toward still further reducing the cost of trans- 
portation. The latest step in carrying oil 
to Europe is the inauguration of the towing of 
barges across the ocean. For some years 
tows were used in the coastwise service from 
Texas ports to New York. Last year there 
was built in England a new ship, the Iroquois, 
to carry oil herself and to tow a barge, also 
carrying oil. In one cargo she carries about 
6,000,000 gallons, or 120,000 barrels. The 
largest single ship carries 75,000 barrels. This 
experiment is expected still further to cut down 
the cost of this transportation. It may fail, but 
that is not likely. The risk of losing the barge 
in heavy weather is minimized by the use of 
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foremen. 


the wireless telegraph, and by her ability to 
handle herself under canvas in case she has 
a mishap that causes her to be cut adrift. 


THE WORK OF A MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The fleet to-day consists of 60 tank steamers, 
12 additional steamers and barges in the coast- 
ing trade, 5 cargo steamers, and 19 sailing 
vessels for case oil, and a host of tugs and 
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IN THE PLANT AT KOBE, JAPAN 
Where coolie labor is cheap, the problem of local movement is simple. 
The company fills its foreign offices with natives whenever practicable 


The two men wearing star-spangled coats are 


barges in local use. In addition, the Standard 
regularly charters about two ships a week 
from other owners. Nearly all the ships are 
under the British, German, and Dutch flags. 
It costs about 30 per cent. less to build ships 
in Europe than here; and foreign ships, of 
course, cannot fly the Américan flag. A large 
part of the fleet, therefore, is owned by the 
foreign connections of the Standard Oil. 





THE OLD AND NEW IN CHINA 


The story of the attempt to supply modern lamps at 73 cents apiece is told in this article. The picture shows the new 
American model in contrast with some types of the old Chinese lamps 
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ON THE INLAND SEA OF JAPAN 


At Itosaki and other convenient points in Japan, the Standard Company has bulk-oil stations similar to the one here 


shown. It is typical, in fact, of the bulk stations all over the world 


The Standard had been carrying oil to Oriental trade in case oil, with a view to cutting 
Europe in its own tank stearhers for fifteen down the cost of transportation. The cases 
years before it turned its attention to the of oil consist of two five-gallon cans in a box. 
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THE INTERIOR OF A JAPANESE STOREHOUSE 


The storage plants of the Standard Oil Company all over the world are solid, substantial, and as far as possible 


fire-proof. They are object-lessons in stability 
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THE STANDARD’S OFFICE AT MADRAS 
The eastern coast country of India is supplied from Calcutta and 
Madras; at both cities the Standard has complete plants 


The Standard used to charter British ships 
at the rate of about 37 to 45 cents a case, or 
from 3.7 to 4.5 cents per gallon. In 1900, 
it built its first ship for this service. Now the 
freight rate is from 21 cents to 23 cents a case, 
and it can get all the ships needed for the 
service at those rates. .Practically, it cut the 
freight cost in two. That is the sort of waste 
that must be eliminated. 

The Standard insures its own tank steamers 
and much of the tonnage under canvas. It 
pays; therefore it is done. Another place 


A PEDDLER’S CART IN OSAKA, JAPAN 
Asin India, so in Japan, oil is sold direct from American wells to loca 
lamps without having been in a package 


where the marine department saves money 
is in return cargoes. ‘The case-oil vessels, of 
course, take general cargo for their return 
from the foreign ports. It may seem strange 
to the layman that the tank steamers do the 
same. At a dull period, tank steamers have 
been sent from New York to Antwerp with a 
cargo of corn; wheat has been carried in the 
tanks from Bombay to Europe; rice from 
Rangoon to Europe; sugar from Java to the 
United States. On the San Francisco route, 
the ships carry a great deal of tea and dried 





A CENTRAL OFFICE IN CHINA 


The trade of the Chinese Empire centres around large warehouses located at the seaboard and at ports far up the rivers, 


where bulk steamers from New York unload their cargoes 
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fruit from China to ports on the Pacific Coast. 
Tea and sugar are perhaps the most suscep- 
tible of all freight to the odor of oil. Yet no 
complaints are received. When a tank steamer 
is pumped out in an Oriental port, her tanks 
are washed down and cleaned out with a 
deodorizing preparation. A false bottom is put 
in each compartment — and the ship becomes 
an ordinary cargo vessel, bidding for any and 
all sorts of tonnage. The Standard makes 
quite a considerable amount of money each 
year by this means. It is so much saved, for 
of course the ship would have to come back 
empty otherwise, and it costs less to ballast 
with freight than with worthless ballast. 

The progress in the Orient and in the wild 
countries of Asia and Africa has been sur- 
prising, even to the Standard men, who have 
become accustomed to see small industries 
grow into great ones in a year. For eighteen 
years the Standard has followed in these lands 
a policy similar to the policy in Europe. As 
a result, it has to-day its own stations and 
connections in Japan, northern China, south- 








THE DONKEY-LINE ON BAHREIN ISLAND 
The coral shores of the Persian Gulf prohibit vexsels of any size 
from docking; but the long-legged, white donkeys wade two miles out 
to sea and bring to land the case oil 


ern China, Indo-China, the Philippines, Dutch 
East Indies, Straits Settlements, Siam, India, 
South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 
In all, in these countries, there are 97 import- 
ing stations, 987 interior stations, 14 manu- 
facturing plants, 37 coasting vessels, and a 
large equipment of tank cars, wagons, launches, 


WARS 


ARNT. BARN 


A HAWKER ON THE PLAINS OF INDIA 


The greatest accomplishment of the Standard in marketing is the selling of bulk oil in the wild regions of India without 
its ever going into a package of any sort 
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OFF FOR THE HILLS IN PORTO RICO 
In many parts of the West Indies, transportation is still primitive. This 
picture was taken in Arecibo, in the northwestern part of the island 


barges, etc. A watch is kept not only on the 
bulk transportation but on even the minute 
individual supply in the interior of every one 
of these countries. The oil is carried, in fact, 
into the lamp of the consumer even on the upper 
reaches of the Yang-tse-Kiang. 


MISSIONARY WORK IN CHINA 


Not the least important branch of the foreign 
trade is the education of the natives. To 


LOADING A CARAVAN IN EGYPT 
A camel carries five cases of ten gallons each, about the equivalent 
of one barrel in the retail trade in America 


illustrate the work done and the money spent, 
the tale of an agent is in point. He studied 
the situation at first-hand in China and other 
foreign markets. He made up his mind that 
if the four or five hundred millions of people 
in China would only learn how to use kerosene, 
the Standard Oil need look no further for its 
market. He studied the crude and infantile 
efforts of the people to use the oil. He found 
that they had no scientific lamps, no facilities 





FOR THE COUNTRY TRADE IN BURMA 


Native country boats picking up case oil at Chittagong, on the Indian Ocean, for the coast and river traffic in upper 


Burma, where it is eventually to be consumed 
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for the proper use of the products in any form. 
The native tinsmiths made lamps, such as 
they were — crude, smoking, ill-smelling, with- 
out chimneys. They gave a minimum of 
light and a maximum of discomfort. He 
decided that what the Chinese people needed 
was a lamp. 

The Standard supplied the lamp. Months 
of labor were spent devising that lamp. It is 
a small tin affair, lacquered in colors, broad 
of base, with a little hook so that it may be 
hung on the wall. It has a scientific 


burner, designed to give the maximum of © 


light for the size of the wick. It will 
burn eleven hours with one filling. Its 
chimney is made to give the most perfect 
draft possible. Altogether it is a most com- 
plete little lamp. 

It costs about eleven cents apiece to make 
the lamps, with chimney and wick, complete. 
They are sold in China at seven and one-half 
cents apiece. Last year more than 750,000 
of them were sold, and they are still going. 
Shipments of them were consigned to agents 
all over China, with instructions to sell them 
to users of Standard Oil at the price named. 
In many cases the agents misunderstood, and 
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A BULK STATION AT MEIRUT, INDIA 


This station, at the birthplace of the Indian mutiny, is typical of 
the bulk plants all over India. In the principalities they are placed on 
the railroad right-of-way, under the protection of the British flag 


sold them as high as forty-two cents each. 
At that price only the rich would buy. That 
has been stopped, and to-day the poorest of the 
poor in northern China can buy his lamps 
at seven and one-half cents each. The agents 
carry the chimneys and wicks always in stock, 
so that they may be replaced at a nominal cost. 
The people of the far interior, where the 
winter nights begin at half-past four and last 
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A TYPICAL STAFF IN INDIA 


Mohammedans, high-caste and low-caste Hindoos in the Standard Oil service at Akola. The foreman borrowed the 
horse, to show that he was superior to the others 
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A MARKET IN THE SOUDAN 
The wildest regions of North Africa are dotted with tin cans that once 
held American oil 


until eight o’clock next morning, are being 
educated in the use of Standard oil. 

I cannot refrain from quoting here an 
extract from the translation of a_ placard 
posted up in a hundred little villages in 
Central China. This advertisement, simple 
and naive as it is, typifies the methods that 
have to be used in “making the market” 
for American oil in this and other lands. 
The Standard agent told me that when the 
placards are posted crowds gather around, 
and some scholar of the village reads the 


writing. And so the “gospel of light” is 
spread! Here is the translation: 


HAPPINESS, LONG LIFE, COMFORT, AND PEACE 


If you wish Happiness, Long Life, Comfort, 
Health and Peace, you must live surrounded by 
brightness. To live in bright surroundings, 
you must use a “ Mei-Fu” Hong Lamp, (which 
is made on scientific principles and burns real 
“Mei-Fu” oil). By using this small lamp and 
burning the best oil, the light given will be so 
bright that it will be like day. - 

A full lamp of oil will burn for 1o hours and 
there are no other oils that can compare with those 
of “Mei-Fu” for burning. This lamp may be 
placed on the table, hung on the wall, or carried in 
the hand,and all users will be delighted with it. The 
Standard Oil Companyhas used scientific principles 
and skilled people to produce a lamp which will 
burn up all the oil in the lamp without odor. 

Though this lamp is more expensive than the 
native-made ones (which give no light and a lot 
of smoke), you must remember that if you use 
this lamp in your home, that all will be able to 
see clearly and both men and women will be able 
to work at night without fatigue. This will 
undoubtedly mean a great advantage. If your 
children are studying at night then they will be 
able to do so in comfort, and will take more 
interest in their studies. There is no man who 





OFF FOR THE SAHARA DESERT 


From the central markets of North Afric’ the Arab caravans carry oil south to the desert cities 
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does not wish to see his son become a scholar. 
This lamp assists quietly but surely to this end. 
Do not think these words are worthless because 
they are curious. They are full of reason. 

Some may say, “If we buy this lamp and the 
chimney becomes broken, we shall not be able 
to get a new one.” We therefore wish to say that 
the Standard Oil Company, at every port, will 
always have supplies of chimneys to be sent to 
every city and town for sale. The Standard Oil 
Company has fixed the price at which shops may 
sell—each lamp including chimney and wick 
to be sold for not more than seventeen Mexican 
cents. The wholesale price will be still cheaper. 

Do you think the lamp expensive? It really is 
not so, because in exchange you get the benefit 
of “Happiness, Prosperity, and Long Life.” 


On his trip into China, this agent pene- 
trated the Asiatic continent 600 miles in a 
Standard steamer, to Hankow, the St. Louis 
of China. Hundreds of miles beyond, in 
the province of Mamilla, he found the city of 
Nan-Chung-Fu, a beautiful, stone-built city 
of a million inhabitants, with broad, curving 
avenues, and with an astonishing lack of the 
horde of beggars one expects to meet in China. 
Fifteen hundred miles farther up the same 





READY FOR THE DESERT IN EGYPT 
Oil is carried hundreds of miles across the deserts by pack-camels, 
loading at the Nile stations along the Cape-to-Cairo Railroad 


river, two months’ trip from the coast, is the 
furthest Standard picket, located at Chung 
King. Beyond it lie the mountains, and 
Chinese Tibet. And so the outposts of this 
army lie far beyond the pickets of civilization. 


IN EVERY PART OF THE WORLD 
Go where you will, you will find the Standard 
there before you. You may stand in the streets 





ON THE ROAD TO FEZ, MOROCCO 


Donkey caravans carry the oil from the seaports to the central cities of North Africa, whence it is scattered across the 
deserts to markets in the oases and borders of the Soudan 
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THE TANK *‘WHALEBACK 


This type is not so common as the regular tank steamer. The ship shown has a capacity of 20,000 barrels 
- , s 




















THE TANK BARGE 
For many years the coastwise trade has used tank barges, capable of carrying sail in emergencies. Lately, towing 
across the Atlantic has begun 
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THE MODERN TANK STEAMER 
This great ship, the Lucas, has a capacity of 1,600,000 gallons of oil, or 40,000 barrels of forty gallons each. It is a 
type of the highest class of oil vessel 
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LOADING FOR THE ORIENT 
Four ships (three for case oil, and one tank steamer for Japan) loading with California oil at a Company dock on the 
Pacific Coast. On the return trip, they may bring sugar 


of Fez and watch the long caravans coming Sahara, your hostelry will be lighted with oil 
in from the great desert. In the shadows of made on your own shores, pumped, it may 
the pyramids, in the barren cities of the great be, from the rocks of your own native state. 











A VETERAN OF THE TRADE 


The tank ship Bayonne (the first one built for the Anglo-American Oil Company) lying in the ice in the Delaware River 
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A>-MARKET CONFERENCE IN CHINA 
Agents and representatives of the Standard Oil Company (mostly natives) in a regular conference about methods of oil 
distribution in the Chinese Empire 


You will find it in the Maori hut in the moun- 
tains of New Zealand, and burning at the 
whaler’s table on the shores of Greenland. 
Of all this, Standard men are proud. It 
has been gained in the face of great rivals, 
and against difficulties barely hinted at in 
this article. The Standard officials state 
emphatically that little or no oil is sold abroad 
at a loss. It has been done, at times and in 
places, to make a new market or to hold an 
old one against some temporary attack. It 
has not been done, nor will it be done, where 











conditions are permanently against the Amer- 
ican industry. If the Standard knows that 
any rival can permanently undersell it in any 
market in the world, the rival may have that 
market. He cannot gain it until every resource 
has been exhausted to cheapen the cost of the 
service to that point. 


(The second article in this series will take up 
the method oj administration, the personalities that 
to-day dominate the ajjairs of the Standard Oil 
Company, and the system that is used to gain effi- 
ciency in the manijold activities oj the industry.) 











THE STANDARD’S STAFF AT YOKOHAMA 


Almost universally, the Standard employs native labor, under the general supervision of Americans. In advanced 
countries, even the most responsible places are filled by natives 
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THe WATCH-DOGS OF THE TREASURY 


THE VIGILANT SHIPS OF THE REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE, WHICH PREVENT THE 
SMUGGLING OF MERCHANDISE AND GIVE ASSISTANCE TO VESSELS IN DISTRESS 


BY 


PAUL EVE STEVENSON 


HE assertion made by every revenue 
officer that of all the divisions of the 

Federal Government the Revenue 

Cutter Service is the least known and 
recognized is probably true. Even the types 
of the vessels that compose the fleet are gen- 
erally confused. The traveling public alludes 
to the tiny steamers that make fast to incom- 
ing ocean greyhounds as revenue cuélers, 
whereas they are revenue éuwgs;and people think 
that the white steamship lying at her anchors 
under the Stapleton hills is a warship. This 
vessel, though, is the actual revenue cutter — 
a vessel that is capable of going to sea in any 
weather and staying there, when ordered out 
to the assistance of some hapless ship over- 
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taken by disaster. This is the heroic branch 
of the Revenue Service, and it is of a very dif- 
ferent type from the harbor-inspection depart- 
ment, althought it cannot be said that the one 
is more important than the other. 

Scattered along the coasts of the United 
States, enforcing the revenue laws with untiring 
vigilance, is a fleet of about forty sea-going 
revenue cutters, manned by two thousand 
sailors. But while this vigil against smuggling 
may be called the chief business of the revenue 
cutters, it is only one of seventeen duties pro- 
vided by law, almost every one of which has a 
distinct connection with our overseas traffic. 
These duties are: The protection of the cus- 
toms revenues and of merchant vessels, of 





THE REVENUE CUTTER “GRESHAM” ON PATROL DUTY 
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CAPTAIN WORTH G, ROSS, COMMANDING THE UNITED THE ‘“‘THETIS” IN AN ARCTIC ICE-PACK, A DISTRICT 4 
STATES REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE WHERE SERVICE CALLS FOR GREAT HEROISM 
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THE UNITED STATES REVENUE CUTTER “ MOHAWK,” WHOSE HEADQUARTERS IS THE PORT 
OF NEW YORK. IT PATROLS A LARGE SECTION OF THE COAST 
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VOLUNTEERS FROM THE REVENUE CUTTER “ BEAR” CARRYING PROVISIONS ACROSS THE 
ICE TO IMPRISONED ARCTIC WHALERS 


An expedition whose hardships and daring form one of the heroic chapters in the annals of the frozen seas 
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THE “ MACKINAC” IN THE SAULT STE, MARIE CANAL 


the seal fisheries, of wrecked property, and 
of public timber-preserves on the coast; the 
enforcement of quarantine, neutrality, and 
navigation laws; the regulation of anchorages 
and maintenance of order at great regattas; 
the assistance of vessels in distress and codpera- 
tion with the United States Fish Commission; 
the suppression of illegal sea traffic cf all 
description, especially in Alaskan waters; the 
suppression of mutinies and of the coolie trade; 
the construction, inspection, and drilling of 
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A LANDING-FORCE FROM A REVENUE CUTTER 


all life-saving stations and crews. The most 
advanced type of revenue cutter is to be found 
in such vessels as the Mohawk, Seminole, and 
Algonquin. They are of about 1,000 tons 
displacement, with an extreme speed of 
seventeen knots and an economical cruising 
speed of about twelve, with bunker-space 
for ten days’ steaming at that rate. 

The report for the year 1907 shows that 
during that period 41 drowning persons 
were saved; 2,967 persons on board of vessels 





THE “CHASE,” FORMERLY A TRAINING-SHIP OF THE REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE 
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were assisted, 78 people in distress were taken 
on board cutters and cared for; and 138 
vessels in distress were given assistance. The 
value of these distressed vessels, which would 
undoubtedly have finally gone to pieces if they 
had not been hauled out of the grip of the land 
by the cutters, wasa little more than $9,000,000; 
and as the appropriation for 1908 for the 
maintenance of the service was only about 
$1,800,000, the investment was an exceedingly 
good one. An estimate of its usefulness may 
be drawn from the following statement, cover- 
ing a period of ten years, from June 30, 1896 to 
June 30, 1906: 


Vessels in distress assisted ' 1,514 
Value of vessels assisted, including 

cargoes ; $33,641,665 
Persons on board vessels assisted 15,098 
Persons cared for on revenue cutters . 2,474 
Lives actually saved from drowning . 559 
Vessels boarded and examined . 222,044 
Vessels reported for violations of law 3,913 
Fines incurred by vessels reported $1,041,053 


THE COASTWISE POLICE SERVICE 


The above are tabulated facts, easily ascer- 
tained; but what the cutter service saved the 
country by its inspection of suspected vesscls 
can only be imagined. Nearly 15,000 ships 
were boarded last year and examined for 
violation of customs regulations, and 319 
vessels were seized or reported for infringement 
of the laws. Each revenue cutter has a 
limited district. The Mohawk, stationed at 
New York, covers that portion of the coast 
lying between the capes of the Delaware and 
the South Shoal Lightship off Nantucket; 
at any moment, she may appear unexpectedly 
in any harbor and demand an inspection of 
any vessel’s manifest and papers. An officer 
is pulled over to the merchantman, schooner, 
steamer, launch, or what-not, by six seamen, 
clothed withthe power not only of boarding 
the vessel, but of seizing her, if he suspects 
smuggling or anything else irregular. In ten 
minutes’ time he can put a crew on board 
whose authority cannot be questioned, while 
the guns of the cutter lying but a few yards 
away furnish a very strong argument in the 
event of a show of resistance. The revenue 
officers are of course generally satisfied with 
an examination of the ship’s papers and mani- 
fest, and are rowed back to their vessel; 
still, an average of more than one ship a day 
in 1906 was seized or reported to the Treasury 
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Department in Washington, under which 
department the Revenue Cutter Service is 
conducted. 

The service is officered by men who have 
been educated on board the practice-ship 
Chase, with headquarters at Arundel Cove, 
near Baltimore. The term of instruction 
covers three years, and includes the handling 
of ordnance and the landing of armed parties 
in mimic warfare. While not a part of the 
Navy in any sense, the service codperates with 
it constantly, under orders from the President; 
and, at Santiago, it was the revenue tug Hudson, 
now in New York harbor, that pulled the 
destroyer Winslow from under the Spanish 
batteries after Lieutenant Bagley had been 
killed. In fact, a better motto than Semper 
Paratus could not have been chosen for the 
service. 


A SERVICE OLDER THAN THE NAVY 


Organized by Alexander Hamilton in 1790, 
the Revenue Cutter Service antedated the 
Navy by eight years, for it was not until 1798 
that the United States Navy was actively 
established. Undoubtedly UHamilton’s idea 
was solely the protection of the customs laws 
and he would have been astonished at finding a 
thousand-ton, seventeen-knot cruiser — fo1 
that is what the modern revenue cutter really 
is — ordered to sea for the purpose of destroy- 
ing wrecks and other obstructions to naviga- 
tion. A vessel has lately been built for the 
express purpose of demolishing these obstacles 
at sea; but up to within a very short period, 
the cutters removed the impediments them- 
selves. With our enormous coasting traffic 
and the comparative shallowness of the sea 
off the littoral south of Cape Cod, it would be 
extremely dangerous to navigation to allow 
even a standing mast of a vessel, sunk in eight 
or ten fathoms and right in the track of com- 
merce, to remain for any length of time. 
Immediately upon the location of such an 
object, the cutter stationed nearest to the sub- 
merged wreck is ordered by wireless from 
Washington to proceed with all haste to the 
scene and destroy the hulk, or at least to 
remove the obstructing masts. This is accom- 
plished with gun-cotton mines, exploded by 
electricity, which have been lowered through 
the sea until they rest upon the deck of the 
wreck. If the masts are of iron, a dozen 
mines and four or five day’s work may be 
necessary to dislodge them. 
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Floating wrecks are far more easily destroyed 
than submerged ones. Formerly it was the 
custom to attack the floating wreck with the 
vessel’s ram; but even timber-laden schooners 
proved so nearly a match for the steel prow 
of the cutter when it narrowed down to actually 
hurling the latter upon the victim that mines 
are now used entirely. 

It is in the waters of the North Pacific that 
the revenue cutters have most distinguished 
themselves, particularly in the protection of 
our sea! fisheries of the Prybilof Islands. 
Lying in Bering Sea, immediately north of the 
Aleutians, these great rookeries furnish a 
large part of the supply of the world’s finest 
sealskin; and the policing of this district by 
the cutters is probably the most important of 
the duties of the revenue vessels on the Pacific 
Coast. Jzpanese illegal sealers make periodi- 
cal raids upon the Prybilofs; and it is the de- 
tection of anticipated raids that devolves upon 
the officers and men of the cutters, followed 
by the seizure of the sealing schooners and 
the arrest and imprisonment of the offenders. 
These rookery raiders consist of an exceed- 
ingly wild and reckless body of men, who 
shoot only to kill; and it requires patience 
and courage of the highest order to cope with 
them successfully. The Rush and the Bear 
have figured prominently in these engagc- 
ments, both of them old boats, and they have 
written their signatures very plainly on the 
pages of the North. 


HEROISM IN THE FROZEN NORTH 


Both of these little steamers have also 
played important réles in the rescuing and 
feeding of imprisoned whalers in the neighbor- 
hood of Point Barrow, the northernmost 
headland of Alaska and well beyond the Arctic 
Circle. Not only have a great number of lives 
been saved by the timely arrival of the cutters, 
but in many instances the whale-ships them- 
selves have been freed from the ice by the 
well-directed operations of the revenue boats. 
The most conspicuous achievement in this 
direction was the rescue of the crews of a 
dozen whale-ships that had been caught in 
the ice in the autumn of 1897, between Point 
Barrow and the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River. The ice had closed in unexpectedly 
and it was known that 265 men, the crews of 
the whaling vessels, had been caught in the 
jam, with every prospect of starving to death. 
The President called for volunteers, and 
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from the cutter Bear three men were chosen 
for the relief expedition—Lieutenants Jarvis 
and Bertholf, and a physician. Leaving the 
Bear at the most northerly point practicable 
in Bering Strait, picking up a portion of a 
herd of reindeer imported from Siberia a few 
years before by the Rush and the Bear, the three 
men, driving the herd before them, com- 
menced the most terrible march on record, 
in the middle of the Arctic darkness. The 
distance was 1,200 miles; and the fact that 
they started in December and finished in 
April, averaging not more than ten miles a 
day, testifies to the severity of the journey. 
The mate of the Navarch, one of the imprisoned 
whale-ships, afterward said: “When the three 
of them were sighted, carrying a fair wind 
with ’em, our boots, I-’ll say, were tough 
eating; but the walrus-hide thongs were 
damned good grub.” The reindeer furnished 
food for the 265 Yankee whalers that winter 
by the Mackenzie, who thus lived to deliver 
their ships from the ice-pack and to return to 
San Francisco with thousands of casks of 
whale oil. 

The revenue cutters do business in the ice- 
fields nearer home than Bering Strait though, 
for in the winter of 1907 the Mohawk opened 
a channel across Vineyard Sound into Nan- 
tucket Harbor, when the New Bedford steamer 
had been obliged to cease her trips, and a 
few days later pulled the Thomas W. Lawson, 
the largest fore-and-after in the world, off the 
Hedge Fence, near Cape Pogue, with 8,000 
tons of coal in her. The Mohawk also stood 
by the big German four-masted ship, Peter 
Rickmers, ashore last May near Fire Island, 
remaining within hailing distance during a 
heavy easterly gale, ready to render whatever 
assistance she could. The Rickmers had 
pounded across four or five sand bars, how- 
ever, and eventually broke up. 

While the life aboard the revenue tugs of 
the various harbors along the coast is not so 
exciting or varied as that on board the cutters, 
it is possibly even more important from the 
revenue point of view than on the larger sea- 
going boats. Each port on the coast great 
enough to warrant it has its revenue tug; 
New York has four or five. These little pro- 
pellers exist only for the purpose of carrying 
the deputy-inspectors to quarantine, where 
they board the incoming steamers, both 
In the service there 
Transatlantic 


passenger and freight. 
35° 


are deputy-inspectors. 

















THE AMERICAN 
voyagers are familiar with them — the curt 
and quick-mannered men who sit at the ends 
of the dining tables on the passage up the 
harbor, and who later on lay bare the secrets 
of trunks and kit-bags on the piers. 


THE ROUTINE OF THE SERVICE 


The question of who shall get the jeweled 
liner and who the sooty tramp —for there 
must always be an inspector on board — is 
decided by an inexorable routine of assignment, 
in running order. The man allotted to a 
25-knotter will next week find himself impris- 
oned in a grimy cargo-boat; for the inspector 
must remain aboard whatever vessel he is 
assigned to so long as she is in port, being 
relieved at night by his “partner.”’ He must 
note everything that goes on aboard the ship, 
for it is his business, in staying by her, to pre- 
vent any member of the crew from smuggling 
articles ashore. In the largest steamships, 
there are seven or eight hundred men on the 
pay-roll; and while it is not likely that any 
professional stoker or deck-hand or steward 
would have much of value to import unlaw- 
fully, it is impossible always to pick out the 
professional smuggler disguised as one of 
these; it is his business in life to wriggle into 
the United States with contraband goods. 

All these men must be watched closely; 
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as there is generally only one gangway ashore 
at a time, it is not so difficult an undertaking 
as might be imagined for the inspector, who 
lives in the ship. If it is a liner, such an 
inspector fares well, for his meals are excellent, 
he has a comfortable room assigned to him, 
and pleasant company, more or less congenial. 
But when he is given a squalid old “tramp” 
to live in for days at a time, his lot is not so 
pleasant. 

But this is the most important phase of all 
the revenue official’s work —the watching 
of the cargo being discharged from the freighter 
when they break it out of the hold. Every 
piece of all the thousands of packages on 
board must tally with the entry of it on the list 
of the custom-house broker to whom it has 
been intrusted. And this is no small labor 
when twenty-five thousand tons of freight 
arrive in some of the largest carriers. 

The revenue officer has not a pleasant duty, 
for his very presence reminds every man 
on board the vessel that he is at least a 
possible “suspect.” But if the tugs that meet 
the liners and the cutters that patrol the 
coast were not on duty, the revenue of the 
United States Government would be quickly 
reduced. The commanders of these unheralded 
vessels have some claim to be considered as 
watch-dogs of the Treasury. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER FEEDING 
THE WORLD 


OF THE WORLD’S TRADE HE CONTRIBUTES TWO-FIFTHS OF THE MEAT, ONE THIRD 
OF THE CORN, ONE-FIFTH OF THE WHEAT, AND TWO-THIRDS OF THE COTTON 


BY 


W. M. HAYS 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. (STATISTICS FURNISHED BY MR. GEORGE K. HOLMES, DIAGRAMS BY 
MR. ANDRE B, BOETTCHER) 


MERICA is in the supremely com- 
A fortable position of being the world’s 
great food basket. Our exports of 

foods and of the raw products of clothing are 
incomparably larger than those of any other 
country. To the world’s international trade 
this country contributes one-fifth of the wheat, 
one-fourth of the hops, one-third of the corn, 


two-fifths of the meat, nearly one-half of the 
oil cake and oil-cake meal, almost one-half 
of the leaf tobacco, two-thirds of the cotton, 
and four-fifths of the cotton-seed oil. 

For the most part, it is a matter of pride 
that our farms supply the larger part of our 
domestic exports —g1g9 million dollars out 
of 1,578 millions, or 58 per cent, Of the 
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THE AMERICAN FARMERS’ AVERAGE YEARLY CONTRIBUTION TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


surplus of domestic exports over net imports, 
401 millions come from agriculture and only 
45 millions from other merchandise, a ratio 
of 9 to 1. (Most of the figures used in this 
article are based on averages for the years 
1903 to 1907 inclusive, as taken from official 
reports.) The average annual farm value of 
the products of American farms for these five 
years is 6,537 million dollars; the value of 
our domestic agricultural exports, g19 millions; 
foreign agricultural exports, 12 millions; and 
the value of our agricultural imports is 530 
millions, leaving an excess of exports over 
imports of 4or million dollars. 

Previous to 1898, the excess of domestic 
agricultural exports over the net agricultural 
imports ranged from about 200 to 300 million 
dollars yearly for nearly a score of years. Our 
agricultural exports amount to nearly 64 per 
cent., of which cotton forms 25 per cent., 


animal products 15 per cent., grains 11 per 
cent., forest products 5 per cent., furs and fish 
products 1 per cent., and all other products 
7 per cent. The South with its export contri- 
bution of at least 450 million dollars, gives 
half of the whole of our contribution to the 
food and factory supplies of the great indus- 
trial countries across the Atlantic. 

Of our other than agricultural exports, 
amounting in all to nearly 37 per cent., the 
products of the mine furnish 3 per cent., manu- 
factured articles 33 per cent., and all other 
products 1 per cent. of the grand total. The 
actual amounts are more easily appreciated 
when read in the diagram by a comparison of 
the circles, whose areas represent the respec- 
tive values. 

Of the $919,000,000 worth of agricultural 
products annually exported, 391 millions is 
cotton, 14 millions cotton-seed oil, and 13 
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THE FOREIGN COUNTRIES WHICH OUR FARMERS HELP TO FEED AND CLOTHE 
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THE FARMER FURNISHES MORE THAN HALF OF OUR TOTAL EXPORTS 


millions cotton-seed oil-cake, and meal. Thus 
this one crop brings us back 418 million dollars 
in our trade; and, besides, it is the basis of 
our export of 38 millions of cotton goods. 
Our other large agricultural exports are: 
wheat, worth 104 million dollars; lard, 52 
millions; corn, 47 millions; bacon, 27 millions; 
fresh beef, 25 millions; and ham, 23 millions. 
The percentages here are of special interest, 
as shown in the illustrations, especially that 
at the top of page 10598. 

The great bulk of our farm products goes 
to west European countries which compete 
with us in manufacture. England is our 
principal customer, while Germany, France, 


Holland, and Belgium take rank in the order 
named. ‘Twenty per cent. of the total exports 
shown in the figure by the barbed dot in the 
Atlantic Ocean are scattered widely to various 
countries. More than half is used as the raw 
product in manufactures; and, speaking 
broadly, the remainder is used for food for 
the manufacturing countries. Putting it 
another way, we send to Western Europe our 
cotton and other products used in manufacture, 
amounting to half a billion dollars annually, 
and with them we send bread and meat for 
the factory hands, and thus furnish them with 
materials for work and with foodstuffs. 

Cotton goes principally to the United 
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Kingdom, Germany, and France, with lesser 
quantities to Italy and Spain. In regard 
to no other product are we so negligent of 
our manufacturing opportunities, but the 
tide is now changing and the South is reviving 
its old manufacturing spirit. 

Most of the grains go to the United King- 
dom, Germany, the Netherlands, and Belgium; 
and our animal products exported are taken 
principally by these same four countries. 
The reader will see at a glance that the bulk 
of our exports of wheat, part of which is in 
the form of wheat flour, goes to the United 
Kingdom, some of which is re-exported to 
other countries. Of our average crop of 











THE DESTINATION OF OUR SURPLUS GRAIN CROP 


658 million bushels in 1902-6, we sent abroad 
122 million bushels, or nearly one-fifth of 
our entire crop of wheat, to supply the staiff 
of life to our European cousins. Our coarse 
grains — corn, barley, and oats — go to the 
United Kingdom, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Belgium, France, Canada, and 
Mexico. 

Incidentally, it is of interest to note the 
fact that our American brewing and distilling 
interests consumed in the fiscal year 1907 
barley worth on the farm 30 million dollars, 
corn worth 15 millions, and rye worth 4 
millions, or a total of 49 millions, more than 
one-half of the foreign demand, which amounts 
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OUR YEARLY SHIPMENTS OF OATS 
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THE DESTINATION OF OUR SURPLUS OF ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


to 93 millions. ‘Those nations most active in 
the commerce of the world from which statistics 
of crop production are available produce about 
3,500,000,000 bushels each of wheat, corn, 
and oats, and nearly 1,300,000,000 bushels of 
barley. Using prices at our export points, 
these products are valued as follows: Wheat, 
$2,800,000,000; corn $1,900,000,000; oats 
$1,300,000,000, and barley $700,000,c00o—a 
total of $6,700,000,000. 

Our live-stock exports are very widely 
distributed, some going across the Pacific 
Ocean to Asiatic Russia, some to British South 
Africa, and some to the countries nearest us 


on the south. Competition from the Argen- 
tine, South African, Australian, and New 
Zealand surplus confines most of our meat 
shipments to the North Atlantic steamship 
lines leading to northern Europe. It is of 
interest to note that Cuba takes 84 million 
dollars’ worth of our animal products, mostly 
in the form of bacon, hams, salted or pickled 
pork, fresh beef, and lard, that it may the 
more exclusively devote its energy to the 
production of sugar, tobacco, and other crops 
suited to its climate and soil. No doubt 
Cuba is making a mistake in not raising more 
of the live-stock products needed at home. 
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THE AMERICAN HOG, AS HE IS EXPORTED 


It is also of interest to note that Norway uses 
a good deal of our animal products, mainly 
in the form of bacon, salted or pickled pork, 
and oleo oil. 

British South Africa has been next to the 
United Kingdom in the use of our exports of 
canned beef during the last five years, while 


moderate amounts were taken by Germany 
and France, and some by the British posses- 
sions on this side of the Atlantic. Under the 
meat-inspection law there is no longer excite- 
ment concerning ‘‘embalmed beef,” and the 
reports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1908 will doubtless show that the reduction 
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CHEESE 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS FROM OUR ORCHARDS AND DAIRIES 


















































OUR YEARLY SHIPMENTS OF OLEO OIL 


in the export of this commodity has been 
in good part recovered. While the United 
Kingdom and Germany take nearly half of 
our salted or pickled beef, this product is 
widely distributed to many countries. New- 
foundland and Labrador, the British West 
Indies, Canada, and Denmark consume 24 
per cent., and 28 per cent. is distributed to 
numerous other countries. 

In explanation of the large exportation of 
oleo oil to Germany, the United States Vice- 
Consul at Reichenberg says: “Very little 
artificial butter, as such, is imported into this 
district; but the oil of oleomargarine is still 
brought here from the United States in large 
quantities and forms the chief base for the 
manufacture of butter substitutes.” This 
illustrates the general fact that the best of the 
fats from our abattoirs somewhere find their 
way to butter the bread of the nations and 
compete with the real butter from cows’ milk. 

We sell, mainly in the United Kingdom and 
Germany, nearly four and a half million 
dollars’ worth of apples annually, or 1,580,000 
barrels worth $2.79 per barrel. This means 
about $2 per barrel for the apples in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, after paying freight and 
cooperage, or $1.90 in Indiana and Michigan, 
and $1.80 in Iowa and Missouri. ‘The fact 
that we are successfully securing an apple 
market in Mexico, Cuba, Canada, and even 
in British Australia, strongly suggests that 
we have open to us large markets for this 
delicious, long-keeping, and easily trans- 
ported fruit native only to the cooler temperate 
zones. We need more teachers of apple 
orcharding, more breeders of choice long- 
shipping varieties, and a better shipping 
service over the seas to the peoples of the 
earth, who should flavor their food more 
with fruits and less with beverages. We ship 
to Germany and other countries 40,000,000 
pounds of dried apples, which at 6.27 cents 
per pound bring back $2,500,000. We may 





OUR YEARLY SHIPMENTS OF LEAF TOBACCO 


expect to see the export of this product rapidly 
increased. It is of interest to note that the 
150 pounds making up the three bushels of a 
barrel of apples produce on an average 20 
pounds of dried fruit worth $1.25. 

Uncle Sam is in a degree a wasteful farmer. 
The grains and oil-cake he exports carry with 
them nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
worth, at current prices for these fertilizer 
ingredients, tens of millions of dollars. ‘Two- 
thirds of these chemical substances are carried 
abroad in oil-cake, corn, and other coarse 
grains which bring us not many more millions 
than the market value of the fertilizers they 
contain, and are mainly used in the production 
abroad of dairy, meat, and beverage products 
to be sold in part in competition with America, 
and to make richer manure with which to 
increase the yields of forage, grain, and garden 
crops in foreign countries. Of the exportation 
of the coarse grains we cannot feel proud. 
If we fed these products we would gain in 
three ways. We would secure more money 
for the larger values of exports of animal 
products thus produced. We would return 
to our own soils the tens of millions of dollars 
worth of fertilizer ingredients and in addition 
several million tons of humus-making sub- 
stances other than nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash. We would induce the change 
of the crops of more of our farm areas to 
grasses and annual forage crops, which both 
rest the soil and add to it organic matter which 
adds greatly to the profits from crops. 

Many additional pages would be required 
to tell even most of the large facts about the 
exportation of agricultural products from the 
United States, but it has been deemed more 
practical to present them in the form of dia- 
grammatic illustrations. From even a casual 
examination of these it will readily be seen 
that the American farmer is a very important 
factor in the life of nearly all the world, civil- 
ized and semi-barbaric. 











BIG FACTS ABOUT LATIN AMERICA 


THREE-FOURTHS OF THE AREA BETWEEN CANADA AND THE STRAITS OF MAGEL- 
LAN —A TRADE OF SIX HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS WITH THE UNITED STATES 


BY 


JOHN BARRETT 


DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


AN-AMERICA, or the twenty-one 
republics (including the United 
States) extending from the Canadian 

line south to the Straits of Magellan, covers 
approximately 12,000,000 square miles, of 
which Latin America occupies 9,000,000 or 
three-fourths. This same Pan-American area 
supports a total population of nearly i60 
millions of which about 73 millions reside 
in our sister republics —and they are 73 
millions who have an extraordinary buying 
and selling capacity. The grand total of 
Pan-American trade for 1907 was, in round 
numbers, $5,500,000,000 — an enormous sum 
of which, of course, the United States had the 
greater share. Careful analysis, however, dis- 
closes the remarkable fact — gratifying to all 
advocates of the commercial importance of 


republics of America conducted much more 
than one-third of this total trade, or an 
amount valued at $2,100,000,000. 

Some remarkable comparisons may impress 
the memory with the vast area of the southern 
continent. Into Brazil could be placed all 
of the connected area of the United States — 
that is, the United States proper without 
Alaska and island dependencies — and room 
would still remain for another California and 
South Carolina. Into Bolivia could be placed 
the thirteen original states, plus Maine, Florida, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and then 
Illinois four times over. Peru would com- 
pletely cover the entire Atlantic seaboard 
states from Maine to Florida, and then spread 
out proudly over three Wyomings. The 
Argentine Republic, down in the southern 
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BIG FACTS ABOUT 
areas of the states east of the Mississippi and 
then require, to satiate its extensive appetite, 
such goodly sized commonwealths as Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and Missouri. Mexico, our 
‘nearest Latin neighbor, would blot off from 
the map everything east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Gulf tier of states, while 
Columbia could occupy a notable portion of 
our Central West by covering Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma. Little Uruguay is not so 
little that it would not hold New York and 
West Virginia, while Central America (includ- 
ing Panama) would equal Michigan and 
Montana. 


A TRADE OF 000 MILLIONS 


Now what can these areas do in actual trade 
— for commerce is the life blood of nations ? 
The commerce of the United States alone 
with the twenty Latin-American states grew 
from $250,000,000 in 1897 to $600,000,000 
in 1907. Otherwise expressed: in the short 
period of ten years, these sister republics 
more than doubled what they bought from 
and sold to us. No other large section of the 
world can make any such showing. 

The foreign commerce of Argentina last 
year exceeded that of Japan by nearly 
$150,000,000 and that of China by $40,000,000. 
Argentina’s per capita of foreign trade was 
$102; that of Japan about $9; that of China 
about $1.25. No better evidence could be 
brought forward of the trading capacity of 
the Latin Americans than that 6 millions of 
people in Argentina carried on a foreign 
commerce in 1907 valued at $582,000,000. 
Brazil makes an excellent showing with an 
annual total of nearly $500,000,000; Mexico 
with $240,000,000; Chile with $210,000,000; 
Cuba with $209,000,000; Uruguay with 
$70,000,000, and Peru with $54,000,000 (1906). 
The largest items of the trade between the 
United States and these republics are shown 
in the accompanying diagrams. 

Latin America may be divided into three 
sections: Mexico and Central America; the 
Caribbean countries of Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, and Haiti; and South America 
proper. It is not correct to describe this vast 
extent of territory as Spanish America because 
Brazil, occupying one-third of its total area, 
is Portuguese America, and there the Portu- 
guese language is the common tongue. In 
Haiti, only French is spoken. Business men 
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and travelers should remember these dif- 
ferences of language in sending agents or in 
visiting these countries. ‘The exact figures of 
the total foreign trade of Latin America in 1907, 
by the latest computation, are $2,077,458,000, 
of which $1,005,503,000 are imports and 
$1,071,955,000 are exports—a balance in favor 
of Latin America of more than $66,000,000. 
Considering the three subdivisions just given, 
this foreign commerce is segregated as follows: 
South America: $1,534,958,000 (imports $733,- 
570,000, exports $801,388,000). 
Mexico and Central America: 
(imports $158,445,000, exports 


931 2,804,000 
$154,359,000): 
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THE COMMERCIAL CAPITALS OF LATIN AMERICA 


The figures represent population, in thousands 


Cuba, Dominican Republic and Haiti: $229,- 
696,000 (imports $113,488,000, exports $116,- 
208,000). 
Of the total of all of these, the share of the 
United States is approximately $600,00c,000, 
of which we import $320,000,000 and export 
$280,000,000 — a balance against us in favor 
of Latin America of $40,000,000. Now is 
the time not only to overcome that balance 
but also to buy more, until our trade with our 
prosperous sister republics shall reach a 
billion dollars per annum —a figure which 
should be attained in the next ten years. 

It may be desirable to consider some general 
conditions that are necessary to develop 
closer business relations between the United 
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States and Latin America. First among 
those to be recommended is the actual visiting 
of Latin-American cities and trade centres, 
either by the managing directors or by capable 
representatives of the leading business institu- 
tions. Intimate acquaintance with the peculiar 
features of life, civilization, resources, and 
progress of our sister countries is most essential 
to advance trade with them. The American 
manufacturer must find out what this field 
wants and accommodate himself to it. Either 
he or his agent should, moreover, have such 
a knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, or 
both, that he can talk with the people them- 
selves in their own tongue. 

Another important requisite to the present 
situation is better steamship facilities in the 
form of first-class mail, passenger, and express 
vessels. It cannot be denied that there is a 
good supply of freight vessels running between 
North and South America, and that there are 
some very fair passenger boats covering the 
route between New York, Rio Janeiro, and 
Buenos Ayres, but the United States is far 
from possessing such lines as take care of 
passengers and mails between Europe and 
the principal ports of Latin America. We 
must have steamships of this character, just 
as we have fast express and mail trains on 
land to carry business men and letters of 
commerce. Now the correspondence of South 


American merchants takes a third more time 
in obtaining answers from the United States 
than it does from Europe, while 90 per cent. 
of the business men of Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Chile, etc., go to Europe to make 
purchases instead of to the United States, 
because of the quality of the vessels which 
carry them. This is not a question of sub- 
sidy; it is purely that of paying a good wage 
for work done, namely, the carrying of mails 
as commerce requires. 

Still another needed change is the establish- 
ment of banks controlled by capital of the 
United States in the principal trade centres of 
Latin America. These are such invaluable 
adjuncts to commercial exploitation that the 
United States cannot expect to compete 
successfully with England, Germany, France, 
Spain, Italy, and other countries, which now 
have these facilities in contrast to none 
possessed by the United States except in one 
or two capitals of the northern section of 
Latin America. 

To fulfill the desire among manufacturers 
and others to know more about Latin America, 
I wish to offer them the facilities of the Inter- 
national Bureau of the American Republics at 
Washington to obtain further data. It is accom- 
plishing great practical results in developing 
closer relations of commerce and comity be- 
tween the United States and its sister republics. 
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HOW EXPORT ORDERS ARE SECURED, PACKED, SHIPPED, 
AND FINANCED—A MANUAL FOR MANUFACTURERS 


BY 


EDWARD NEVILLE VOSE 


EDITOR OF ‘“‘DUN’S INTERNATIONAL REVIEW” 


OW best to reach the foreign buyer is 

H the first problem that confronts the 

manufacturer seeking export busi- 

ness. The successful methods may be counted 

on the fingers of one hand. Plans that are 

not modifications or combinations of the fol- 

lowing should be thoroughly investigated before 
any money is spent on them. 

(1) Traveling Salesmen. This is the most 

effective of all selling methods, but good export 


salesmen are rare in America and the supply is 
being trained very slowly. Germany and England 
send out fully 1,000 and France, Austria, and 
even little Belgium at least 100 to every ten now 
akroad in behalf of the United States. The 
drawbacks to employing export salesmen are 
that capable men are very costly, they can cover 
only a limited territory, and results are slow. 
(2) Foreign Branch Offices. Manufacturers 
whose line warrants the initial expenditure have 
found it profitable to open branch establishments 














in the business centres of their principal foreign 
markets. These are usually in charge of Ameri- 
cans, and the number of such establishments in 
London, Paris, Berlin, and other European 
capitals is rapidly increasing. 

(3) Foreign Agencies. The bulk of the direct 
export business of the average manufacturer 
is secured and handled through foreign firms to 
which an exclusive agency for a city, district, or 
country has been granted. Being natives of the 
country in which they operate, these agencies 
can often represent the manufacturer more effec- 
tively than even his own salesmen or branch-office 
managers could do. They understand the customs 
of the country as no foreigner ever can, are a 
part of its social life, and on terms of personal 
intimacy with their customers. Abroad, these 
factors count for more than they do here. Many 
of the exporters of Hamburg and other German 
trade centres have for many years been sending 
out promising young men to become apprentices 
in the stores of their foreign clients. These are 
expected to make the country to which they are 
sent their permanent home, to marry there, and 
eventually to establish trading houses of their 
own, which will naturally purchase largely in the 
Fatherland. Agencies with German proprietors 
and native employees, whose origin is due to this 
far-sighted policy, are now to be met with in 
nearly every trade centre of the world; and the 
extent to which they have contributed to the 
enormous expansion of Germany’s export trade 
in recent years can hardly be calculated. 

(4) Advertising. This is practically the only 
method for reaching the foreign buyer direct at 
relatively small expense, and it has been the means 
by which nearly every American manufacturer 
now exporting on a large scale made his first 
beginning. A few houses have occasionally 
advertised in foreign class-publications with 
benefit, but the great majority employ one or all 
of the export journals published in the United 
States. 

(5) Circularizing and Direct Correspondence. 
Excellent results have been obtained by the intel- 
ligent application of this method in cases where 
reliable lists of actual buyers have been available. 
Most of the so-called “export lists” prove not to 
to be worth the postage expended un them. The 
lists that prove to be really worth while are those 
built up slowly and carefully by each manufac- 
turer in his own export department. 


These methods have for their object the 
securing of orders from foreign buyers direct. 
As a matter of fact, very considerably more 
than half of the export trade of the United 
States comes through the export commission 
houses and export merchants. In so far as 


these are agents of foreign buyers, they have 
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little or no option as to what particular mark 
or make they shall buy. These points are 
settled by their foreign clients, who specify 
the exact goods which they desire. To a 
steadily increasing extent, however, the great 
export trading houses are carrying on their 
business simply as merchants, buying and 
selling on their own account and not at the 
dictation of foreign principals. 


PLAIN FACTS IN THE BUYER’S LANGUAGE 


The foundation-stone of foreign trade is 
the export catalogue and price-list. Most 
manufacturers find a complete Spanish cata- 
logue essential to their success abroad, and 
many issue condensed booklets in other 
languages. Accuracy of translation is of 
prime importance, and too much care can 
not be taken in the selection of a trans- 
lator. A badly translated catalogue is 
likely to result in a total loss, not only of the 
cost of printing and postage but of the money 
expended in securing the inquiry in reply to 
which the catalogue is sent out. The manu- 
facturer should also be slow to discharge 
a translator when once engaged. Criticism of 
translations is the very common trick of certain 
unscrupulous translators in soliciting employ- 
ment. 

The export catalogue need not be a transla- 
tion of the entire domestic catalogue. Only 
those lines that can be successfully pushed for 
export should be included. If the line is 
machinery, all that the foreign buyer desires to 
know is what the machine can do. Technical 
descriptions of gears, cams, bushings, etc., 
are a waste of space and ink, and may even 
prevent a trial order by creating the impression 
that the machine is too complicated. The 
export catalogue should also invariably contain 
the exact weight and dimensions of every article 
as packed for export, cable address and cable 
code, illustrated and numbered list of parts, 
and any other special information useful to 
the foreign buyer. 

The price-list should be translated into the 
language of the buyer to which it is sent, 
whenever this is possible, and quotations 
should be in the money-standard most familiar 
to him. The American system of discounts 
should be entirely abandoned when it comes 
to the export price-list. In the domestic trade 
these are sometimes masterpieces of intricacy, 
often comprising half-a-dozen separate dis- 
counts, of which the largest buyers receive all, 
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others five, four, or three, and soon. To make 
matters worse, discounts are frequently quoted 
in fractions — one sheet giving 624, 16%, 123, 
10, 10, 5, 5, and 24 off the list-price. These 
discounts differ as between the different trades, 
as between different manufacturers in the 
same trade, and as between different articles in 
each manufacturer’s catalogue; while new 
discount-sheets cancelling the old prices 
entirely are issued at frequent intervals. All 
this is hopelessly confusing to the foreign 
buyer and may prevent his sending a direct 
order. The English and German exporting 
houses rarely have more than one or two 
discounts. American exporting commission 
firms attend to this detail for their foreign 
clients, usually securing all discounts, in- 
cluding that for cash —in itself an impor- 
tant reason why so large a part of the 
export trade reaches the manufacturer through 
them. 

The prices quoted should also be f. 0. b. 
seaport, rather than the point where the 
factory is located. ‘The buyer in South 
Africa who is given an f. 0. b. price at a 
factory town in Indiana can only guess at 
the probable cost of shipping the goods from 
that point to the seaboard, and cannot 
know exactly what they are going to cost him 
at his door. 

On the intelligence with which the first 
letter of inquiry from the foreign buyer is 
answered depends in a large measure the 
manufacturer’s success in securing his order. 
A surprisingly large number of orders are lost 
through carelessness at this point. Only by 
having a well-organized export department 
in charge of an experienced manager can the 
manufacturer be certain that all of the minute 
peculiarities of foreign correspondence have 
been attended to. The reply to a foreign 
inquiry should cover every point regarding 
which a prospective buyer requests information. 
Laudatory descriptions are a waste of effort. 
The inquirer must already be convinced that 
the article has merit or he would not have 
written. The points about which he now 
desires information relate to prices, terms of 
payment, manner of packing, size, gross and 
net weight, and similar details. All of these 
points should be covered in the reply, together 
with c. i. f. price (cost, insurance, and freight ) 
at the buyer’s town or seaport, and an explicit 
statement as to terms of payment so that the 
return mail can bring the order. Another 


letter of inquiry would mean from three weeks 
to three months of unnecessary delay. 


PACKING AS A FINE ART 


If the order, when it actually arrives, comes 
through a New York commission house or 
buyer’s agent, the manufacturer has only to 
comply exac.ly with instructions as to packing, 
marking, and shipping. If the order comes 
direct from abroad, the export department 
should be made responsible for every detail 
connected with packing and shipping it. This 
is absolutely essential, or a humiliating blunder 
somewhere along the line is more than probable. 
The manager of the export department knows 
the route over which a given shipment must 
go to reach its destination and the transporta- 
tion difficulties it will have to surmount. The 
manner of packing should be left to him and 
not to the shipping-room. . For example, if 
it must go part way by mule-back over moun- 
tain trails, he knows that packages must not 
exceed 125 pounds in weight, so that one may 
be hung on each side; if the route goes through 
damp, tropical countries, special rioisture- 
proof wrapping is necessary; and if the wrap- 
ping is penetrated by nails, the rust caused by 
dampness may make it fall off. Strength 
is essential in export packing, for cases are 
subjected to rough handling, especially if 
transferred from steamship to lighter in an 
open roadstead. At the same time, super- 
fluous weight is severely penalized, both in 
the freight-rate and in the customs-duty 
levied by many countries. Ocean freight- 
rates are calculated on a basis of gross weight 
or cubic measurement, at ship’s option, in the 
ratio of fifty-six pounds to one cubic foot, 
the measurement ton being therefore forty 
cubic feet. The rate is assessed in whichever 
way the result is larger; an article which 
weighs 2,240 pounds (a long ton) but measures 
eighty cubic feet (two measurement tons) being 
charged for as two tons. An extra charge is 
made on packages of excessive weight or size, 
and it is also important to bear in mind that 
there is a fixed minimum charge which is much 
higher than small packages would have to pay 
by either weight or measurement. Many for- 
eign customs tarifis are based on gross weight, 
another point that the export department 
must bear in mind. Naturally, every article 
that is capable of being put together at point 
of destination should be shipped ‘knocked 
down,” each piece being plainly numbered 
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to correspond to setting-up instructions. When 
possible, the cases for machinery and similar 
articles should be so planned that the customs 
examination can be made without completely 
removing the covering or weakening it for 
further transport. In shipping to certain 
countries, great care must be taken not to pack 
in one case articles bearing widely different 
rates of duty, else the entire package will in- 
variably be assessed at the highest rate borne 
by any of its contents. There are also fines 
in certain countries for packing in disregard of 
customs regulations. When packed, the export 
consignment is usually marked in such a 
manner as to be readily identified, but not 
with the full name of the consignee. Besides 
identification marks and numbers, the gross 
and net weight and cubic volume of the package 
are given, and the port of discharge is indi- 
cated in large letters. 


SHIPPING REQUIREMENTS ARE INEXORABLE 


The details with respect to the preparation 
of shipping documents vary considerably for 
different countries, and this work should also 
be done only by the export department. Sev- 
eral copies of the biil of lading are ordinarily 
issued, two, three, or four being retained by 
the steamship company. This document con- 
tains only the number and class of contents, 
the distinguishing marks and numbers, and 
the gross weight in pounds or kilogrammes. 
It is also necessary to secure a custom-house 
clearance, which is turned over to the steam- 
ship company with the bills of lading. The 
consular invoice is a much more elaborate 
document and its preparation necessitates 
extreme care lest some error be made that will 
result in a fine being imposed upon the buyer. 
Some countries accept invoices made out on 
the shipper’s stationery, while others provide 
their own forms. The invoice to Cuba, for 
example, must contain the names of shipper 
and consignee and of the vessel, marks and 
numbers and description of merchandise, gross 
and net weights, price of each article, and 
value of total consignment. The description 
must specify with exactness the materials of 
which each article is composed and must 
also contain a declaration, signed by one havirg 
power of attorney for the shipper, that the 
article is a product of American soil or industry. 
For Mexico the invoice is even more detailed 
and the customs regulations are exceedingly 
drastic in punishing errors, even though clearly 
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unintentional. While the manufacturer may 
airily dismiss complaints as to carelessness in 
making out consular invoices on the ground 
that it is ‘merely a clerical error,” the result 
is often a serious matter to the foreign importer; 
after one or two heavy losses by fines, it is not 
surprising that he sends his orders elsewhere. 
Not only must the consular invoice be accurate 
and exact, but it must show no discrepancies 
with the bill of. lading. Customs officials, 
especially in Latin-American countries, are 
very zealous in detecting errors and imposing 
fines which in some instances greatly exceed any 
possible profit that the foreign buyer can make 
out of the transactions. Three or four copies 
of the consular invoice are usually necessary, 
two or three of which are retained by the con- 
suls, whose fees vary considerably for different 
countries. It is important that every consign- 
ment for export be covered by marine insurance, 
the policy for which must be carefully scruti- 
nized for special clauses which may affect the 
company’s liability in certain contingencies. 


HOW EXPORT ORDERS ARE FINANCED 


It is frequently stated that all export business 
is cash business, inasmuch as the manufac- 
turer can usually get his money before the goods 
leave the country. This is a mistake. Sales 
made to export commission houses and export 
merchants are usually for cash, and in these 
cases the manufacturer has no further care 
or responsibility. An authorized draft made 
against money which the foreign buyer actually 
has on deposit in this country is also a cash 
transaction. The ordinary draft against ship- 
ping documents, however, is in reality a credit 
transaction, notwithstanding the fact that the 
manufacturer obtains actual possession of his 
money at once. This is a point that a great 
many manufacturers do not seem clearly to 
understand, and it may therefore be worth 
while to trace the process of collecting this 
form of payment. 

The manufacturer prepares a draft on his 
foreign customer for the amount of his order. 
To this he attaches the bill of lading, consular 
invoice, insurance certificate, and occasionally 
other documents. His bank examines ‘these 
documents carefully and, if everything is 
satisfactory, discounts the draft at once. The 
draft is made out in duplicate and to the first- 
of-exchange the bank attaches the documents 
and sends it to its correspondent in the buyer’s 
town or district for collection. The second- 
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of-exchange follows on another boat. The 
correspondent bank notifies the buyer of the 
arrival of the draft and its terms, and requires 
him to accept it before turning over to him 
the billof lading, without which he cannot 
obtain possession of the goods. Now, if the 
buyer fails to meet the draft, the manufacturer 
must decide whether the goods shall be sold 
at the foreign port for whatever they will 
bring, or whether they shall be shipped back to 
him. The loss, if there is any, or the cost of 
shipment and insurance both ways, if they are 
returned, he must pay. If the goods are a total 
loss, the bank will call upon the shipper to 
repay the sum advanced against the draft and 
shipping documents, his endorsement of the 
draft making him responsible. In other words, 
the transaction is a loan, secured by collateral 
in the form of merchandise represented by 
the bill of lading; it is by no means a cash 
transaction. 

Ordinarily, in export trade, drafts are made 
payable in sixty or ninety days, in order to give 
the foreign buyer ample time to get his goods 
through the custom-house before having to 
pay for them. Some manufacturers, however, 
issue drafts payable on sight, which often 
compels the foreign customer to settle for his 
goods two or three weeks before they arrive, 
for the draft usually goes on a faster steamer 
than the goods themselves. A slip attached 
to sight-drafts stating ‘not to be presented 
until the arrival of the goods” would avoid 
this injustice, which injures the buyer without 
benefiting the manufacturer to a corresponding 
degree. A great many manufacturers, appar- 
ently under the impression that authority to 
draw at sight is equivalent to spot cash, allow 
the same cash discount to the foreign buyer 
that they do to the export commission house or 
export merchant who has actually made a cash 
purchase and assumed all risks as to whether 
the foreign buyer will eventually pay. This 
is unjust to the firms who handle a consider- 
able portion of the manufacturers’ export 
orders, and it is also unbusinesslike. 

Commercial letters of credit are also largely 
used. Practically all of the imports which 
come into the United States are paid for by 
means of letters of credit issued by American 
banks, authorizing the exporter at some Euro- 
pean point to draw on them through their 
correspondent there up to the total amount for 
which the letter of credit is issued. The 


seller simply draws on the bank where this 
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credit is deposited, attaching bills of lading, 
etc., to his draft as usual. When the bank in 
the buyer’s city receives the draft, if it is for 
thirty, sixty, or ninety days, it usually removes 
the bill of lading and turns it over to the buyer. 
In New York, some banks require only a trust 
receipt for security, while others demand addi- 
tional collateral, such as warehouse receipts, 
other bills of lading, or bills receivable endorsed 
over to the bank. This is the practice in New 
York on import commercial credits. The 
volume of export business handled in this 
manner is not nearly so large, the majority 
of payments being by drafts against shipping 
documents in the manner already described. 
As between large firms, however, the com- 
mercial letter of credit is considerably used 
as a form of payment on large transactions. 
In countries where banking facilities are 
limited, drawing against shipping-documents 
is not always practicable; and it is in these 
regions that the export commission merchant 
is the most valuable auxiliary to the manufac- 
turer. Even with the most remote localities, 
American facilities for financing foreign orders 
are steadily improving. Ten years ago there 
was hardly a bank outside of New York City 
and one or two other export centres that was in 
a position to handle export drafts intelligently. 
To-day nearly every city in the country has at 
least one bank fully equipped to take care of 
this business, while a considerable number have 
correspondents in every part of the world. 


THE MACHINERY OF CREDIT 


The collection of credit accounts differs 
in no way from the collection of cash orders, 
so far as the mechanism of the banks is con- 
cerned. The granting of credit with intelli- 
gence and discretion is another matter. Here, 
again, conditions have changed enormously 
during the last ten years. At present a single 
American credit-reporting agency has its cwn 
offices, with American sub-managers, in sixty- 
seven foreign commercial centres, while banks 
in all parts of the country are making a careful 
study of foreign credit conditions and supply- 
ing themselves with local correspondents in 
every district to which the business of their 
clients may extend. There are on file in New 
York City, in the archives of a single agency, 
complete credit reports regarding more than 
200,000 foreign business houses; and manufac- 
turers themselves are steadily acquiring data on 
which their credit men can act with judgment. 








